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I survived because I was lucky. Both myself and a few 
dozen Jews survived the Nazi occupation together, by 
sharing the luck needed for survival with each other. 
And the luck was so great that everyone who I helped 
lived to see the liberation. Here are some facts from 
our history of the Nazi occupation (...) 


Fragment of a speech by Konrad Swierczyhski during the ceremony handing him honorary 
citizenship of the State of Israel. 
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Introduction, 

or how these memoirs came about 


When I first looked through the first few dozen pages of my memoirs, I had 
the impression that the experiences were being described as if suspended 
in a vacuum. Who was Konrad? How is it that this young man, yet to reach 
twenty years of age, chose this form of struggle against the occupier? So 
allow me, dear reader, before I tell you how we helped the Jews in the 
Warsaw ghetto, how the lives of those who ventured to escape to the 
"Aryan" side turned out and how we smuggled many tons of food into the 
ghetto, to explain who these people were who risked their own lives to 
fulfill their Polish patriotic duty. 

I have read publications and memoirs describing Poles as zoological anti- 
Semites whose "racist ideology is suckled from their mother's milk". 
Unfortunately, the majority of these published facts are true. Yet this 
picture represents merely one side of the reality of the occupation. 
Alongside the human scum, there were thousands who risked their own 
lives to help, people who were punished with the severest Nazi sentences 
for their patriotic stance. This is the other side of this contemptible 
occupation. Unfortunately, the number of publications presenting such 
Poles' actions, so worthy of respect and remembrance, is 
disproportionately low. 

I had many Jewish friends and acquaintances. From an early age they were 
companions in my backyard playground, catchers in games of "tag" or 
"thieves". In the pre-war Stefan Zeromski Middle School (with the 
unforgettable and wise headmaster Theophilus Wojenski), almost half of 
the students were Jews. Everyone in the school was beating each other 
senseless or stupid, as our Latin teacher, Professor Jaklitsch, used to say. In 
both groups there were 'dunces', as defined by our history teacher. 



Professor Mayzel, that is those who were "repeating" the second year. In 
both groups there were "swots" or authentic talents in the Polish language, 
in mathematics or in physics. 

And even though the emerging Polish fascist movement was encouraged 
by, among others, pseudo-patriotic student organizations, who tried in 
some schools or universities to instigate divisions among the young 
students, at the Zeromski Middle School everyone admired Frydland, 
because he was the best at Latin, Gutgesztalt and Swierczynski, because 
they were the best at math. And the idea that in the class there were 'us' 
and 'them' only occurred to us in religion classes. Roman Catholics went to 
"their" classes, and those of the Jewish faith to "their" classes. Because the 
Stefan Zeromski middle and upper schools were progressive, however, this 
division was not always apparent. This was the case because the Priest 
who taught the history of the Catholic Church, and the Rabbi who taught 
the Jewish faith, used to carry out their teaching with their eyes closed. An 
ideal opportunity to make practical jokes! I remember when we "made a 
deal" and Roman Catholics went to the lessons taught by the Rabbi and 
Jews had fun in the presence of a Priest. Neither of the teachers "twigged". 
It was only Director Wojenski who caught the whole group out, and he 
gave everyone, whether Jewish or not, a failing grade for their efforts... 

The occupation strained or broke our friendships. Many classmates were 
trapped in the Warsaw Ghetto, and one of them - Kostrynski - nicknamed 
"Kostek" - if I am not mistaken, was even a member of the Bund group, a 
clandestine Jewish socialist party. 

In remembrance, I wish to pay tribute to my friends who have passed 
away, soldiers in the fight against degradation, the fight for human dignity 
- Poles and Jews alike. And also to point out some of the social roots that 
strengthened us in this fight. 
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Swindled, because of this damned 
bunch of straw 


- Hands Up! Gestapo! 

When in the morning instead of "good day" you suddenly hear such a call, 
and at the door there are two men in leather coats, with swastikas on their 
lapels and Tyrolean hats with feathers on their heads - the tenants' hearts, 
to put it mildly, begin to flutter. And if the apartment is rented on the basis 
of false ausweise , 1 counterfeit arbeitskarten 2 and various sham certificates 
and for months people have been hiding there, God knows who, and God 
knows what unpleasant things the German eye could see there - it soon 
becomes clear that you can only count on a miracle. At that point the 
following considerations - perhaps one of the Krauts will have a sudden 
heart problem, or in a sudden transformation one will become a decent 
man and begin to assess his dirty work in a humane way - certainly do not 
come to mind. But something must be done! There is no time to think 
about impossible things. Now, in those first few seconds or minutes, you 
have to think, wait, look, analyze the situation. In the hope that there will 
be some reasonably opportune moment for an unequal fight or an escape, 
giving the faintest chance of not finding yourself at the Szucha . 3 Maybe this 
setback began with a damned bunch of straw? Wait, how did it all start? 

After long deliberation over every possible permutation of the case, and as 
spring and spring cleaning were right upon us, as evidenced by the sounds 


1 An 'ausweis' was an identity card issued by the occupying German authorities. 

2 An 'arbeitskarte' was a document issued by the occupying German authorities giving the 
holder permission to work. Poles needed such a document to be able to work during the 
occupation. 

3 Gestapo Headquarters and Prison on Szucha Street in Warsaw 



of carpets and rugs being beaten, as well as the sight of duvets and pillows 
being ventilated in windows, it was decided that Konrad purchase a bunch 
of straw nearby Szembek Square and demonstratively, for all to see, bring 
it home. This had to take place in the morning because, officially, the 
current user of the apartment, Mr. Zalewski, left for work at eight. The 
scattered blades of straw on the stairway were to convince the neighbors 
that at Zalewski's place everything was as normal, as in the average Polish 
home, and that in this apartment no one had forgotten about the 
upcoming Easter . 4 

Nonsense! A morning visit is not made by two men in hats to a suspect 
apartment because they don't like the traces of straw on the stairs. What 
should we do? How should we react? The situation is complicated. In the 
apartment there are people who are totally exhausted by a life of 
persecution, so there could be any uncontrolled reaction. The tenant of 
the apartment, Zawelski, a physician from Bialystok, had almost 
miraculously escaped death on several occasions. In the Bialystok ghetto, 
only on the whim of a policeman was he told to go to the left side of the 
group, while those on the right side were taken away. He was arrested 
once by the Belarusian Hilfspolizei 5 and another time by the Navy Blue 
Police . 6 Zalewski's wife has been lying in bed for several weeks, rescued by 
a doctor from the Warsaw ambulance service after taking a strong sedative 
in the Navy Blue Police headquarters. Now, she lies scared, reacting 
violently to every voice coming from the street, covering her head with the 


4 In Poland, it is traditional for people to take bunches of colored straw to the Church on Palm 
Sunday to be blessed. 

5 Literally, 'police auxiliary', the name of paramilitary organizations that were formed in 
Germany after 1933 and served mainly to fight the opposition. During the war there were also 
collaborative formations. Belarusian and Ukrainian Hilfspolizei worked within the General 
Government and these formations were often used in actions against Jews. 

6 In Polish, the 'Granatowa Policja' (Navy Blue Police) was the popular name of the 
Polish Police in the German occupied area of the Second Polish Republic, known as the 
General Government during the Second World War. (Wikipedia) 
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quilt when a car passes the window or when she can hear the shouts of a 
caretaker coming from the yard. Even a few months ago. Dr. Samuelson, 
because this was his real name before he acquired papers for the name 
Zalewski, was a man of quiet and composure. Although he was in the 
situation of a hunted animal, without money, or even a shirt or a change of 
clothes, he did not lose faith. That after all these terrible experiences 
already behind him, this must all finally end. That a life can still consist of 
more than new escapes, arrests, attempts to change "burned" papers, to 
find new places where you might spend one or even two nights. 

In the daytime Dr. Samuelson felt safer. A good "Aryan" appearance, 
official, with a somewhat worn-down, but on the other hand cleaned with 
boot polish briefcase, and a well worn but neat suit which made him look 
like a typical 'Beamter' (local government official) from the city hall. Once, 
just after the German invasion in 1941, one of his former patients gave him 
several blank sheets of paper printed with the Stadtverwaltung Biatystok 7 
letterhead and a German stamp at the bottom. At that time, he did not 
know what these papers would come in handy for. In his naivety he even 
intended to destroy the forms, because they could lead to his exposure, 
and after all, surely a doctor can somehow survive in the ghetto. Soon, 
however, the daily terror ousted the naivety. Just a few hours after the 
invasion of German troops, seven hundred people were herded into the 
Wilcza Street Synagogue in Bialystok, then the building was doused with 
gasoline and set on fire. 8 Only a few managed to escape. The caretaker of 
the synagogue, the Pole Jozef Bartoszek, secretly knew about a passage 
located at the rear of the building. The passage, with its concrete floor and 
roof, was the last part of the building to catch fire. Twenty-nine people 
were saved. A few days later, a new manifestation of German culture: all 
Jewish lawyers were called to the headquarters of the town and were 


7 Biatystok City Hall 

8 27th June 1941, during the Second World War, a Nazi police battalion set fire to a synagogue 
in Bialystok, together with hundreds of Jews. (Wikipedia, Virtual Shtetl) 
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required to take their law books with them. Officially, the German 
authorities wanted to ascertain the hitherto applicable Polish legislation in 
these areas. Several hundred people attended. All were detained and then 
executed in a forest in the surrounding area of Pietrasz. And these things 
happened almost every day - the ghetto, almost daily mass executions, 
starvation, epidemics... And although at first he did not know how these 
blank certificates might be useful, it became increasingly clear that a man 
named Simon Samuelson had no right to live for long in the Bialystok 
ghetto. Here, no one could count on living for years. Those who had a lot 
of luck and good papers could count on months. For the rest, each day 
meant traveling one more step towards the ultimate end. 

The papers from the Stadtverwaltung Bialystok saved his life several times. 
Such was the case when, with his inseparable briefcase in hand, he found 
himself in the middle of a "round-up". He stood alongside a dozen others, 
with his face turned to the wall and his hands up. In his hand, a fake 
identity card along with an arbeitskarte bought a few weeks earlier stating 
that he worked as an assistant in the Stadtverwaltung 
Gesundheitsabteilung . 9 The contents of his searched briefcase confirmed 
the papers which had been handed over earlier. Some old medical records, 
reminiscent of pre-war times, a carrying case with a syringe. When he 
closed down his surgery, he does not know why, maybe because of 
sentimentality, he took these things into the ghetto. Now they served him 
as evidence of his employment. 

Into the wagon were loaded those who could not identify themselves in a 
sufficiently convincing way or simply because of their nervous behavior, 
with little to beseech, in the name of the small children left at home, they 
could not implore the grace of release. 


9 The Health Department of the City Hall 
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But the Gestapo did not manage to track the partisans or the ever growing 
resistance against them. Attempts to set up a Polish police force did not 
produce the expected results either. In Bialystok there remained a tiny part 
of the pre-war Polish police, ever under the command of the Polish 
underground movement, remaining as moles in the more critical centers of 
the enemy. Others were on duty, but rather wandered the streets blind 
and deaf, unable to see or hear anything that conflicted with German 
"law". They took care only to time their passing salute to the Germans or, 
when soldiers of the underground disarmed them on the street, to get a 
certificate to say that they had resisted. Then their German masters could 
not suspect that "der Polnische Polizist nocheinmal verkauft seine Pistole" 

- "A Polish policeman has sold his pistol again". 

And if in this great melting pot of conspiracy, among Gestapo informers 
and Volksdeutsche , 10 there is a Jew, who as a doctor was a popular 
character throughout Bialystok, the danger is several times greater than 
average. Soon, Polish colleagues provided him with false papers and 
managed to get him to Warsaw with the intention of organizing a hiding 
place for his wife, who still remained in the Bialystok ghetto. With the help 
of these fellow doctors, before he had even moved here to the Grochow 11 
district as Zalewski, we rented a small sublet on Zgoda Street. What the 
doctor and his wife needed, however, were solid papers, because fakes 
from Bialystok might fool German provincials from the East, but not the 
experienced Warsaw Gestapo. For a large sum of money collected by some 
Warsaw friends, a "helpful" administrator undertook to provide the 
necessary documents - birth certificates, ausweise, work permits and 
arbeitskarten. 


10 Volksdeutscher - used up to 1945 to classify people of German origin living outside 
Germany, as defined by the state borders at the end of 1937, who did not have German or 
Austrian citizenship. (Wikipedia) 

11 Grochow is a district of Warsaw 
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No. It was not a bunch of straw that pointed the way to the Zalewskis. So 
how did they end up here on Serocka Street , 12 these two men in Tyrolean 
caps? 


12 According to Halina Swierczyriski, the apartment reached by the wife of Dr. Samuelson was 
located on ul. Zgoda. It is written in this chapter, "Swindled!", however, that the events took 
place in an apartment on Serocka street. 
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Swindled 


- Everyone sit down and put your hands on the table! 

The taller of the intruders stood in the doorway, the other, on completion 
of a cursory personal search, started to look around the apartment. Then, 
both of them carefully examined every detail in the barely furnished room. 
From time to time they also checked what was behind a painting hanging 
on the wall, looking for hollow compartments, they knocked on the doors 
of a closet or with bent thumbs and fingers tapped the shelves in a kitchen 
cupboard. They meticulously tested every screw which fastened the wall- 
mounted sink. 

The silence which accompanied these activities allowed for calmer 
reflection on the situation, a more thorough analysis of why two 
gentlemen with swastikas on their lapels would make a visit to Serocka 
Street. 
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"Take it... 


ii 


The building administrator, Mr. M., had not so long ago seemed like a very 
obliging and decent man. When he heard that one of his colleagues, 
Konrad, along with his fiancee, Halina , 13 from the clandestine former 
Boleslaw Prus Middle and High school on Jasna Street in Warsaw, were 
having housing "troubles" - he immediately offered his services. Professor 
Langiewicz, who taught history which was forbidden in Polish schools, gave 
a positive opinion of 'M.', and confirmed that money would not be 
demanded from the 'broke' Halina and Konrad, and that he would 
selflessly lend them his accommodation. M. had already paid money for 
fake documents somewhere, and in a few days Samuelson would have the 
papers to become a true "Aryan". Meanwhile, he was wandering from one 
random accommodation to another. Until finally, after a few days, now as 
the citizen Stanislaw Zalewski, he was renting as a subtenant on Zgoda 
street. A few shirts, winter boots, a couple of his wife's dresses which the 
Polish doctor had brought when he was returning from Bialystok, were his 
sole possessions. But in order that this "treasure" would not be lost in the 
unsafe room on Zgoda street, it was decided to keep it in the possession of 
the administrator, 'M.', in whose apartment Konrad and Halina had been 
living for almost a week. 

One day, when they had come back from the city just before the curfew 
(during the daytime the administrator did not want them to stay in the 
apartment), on the half opened apartment door, they saw an attached 
note: "Sir. Take it, because if not, I will inform on you. I'm standing and 
watching." 


13 During the occupation and afterwards, Halina Swierczyriska officially carried and still carries 
the name Krystyna. 
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On the floor in the hallway lay a broken glass and the opened closet door 
clarified the rest of the situation. It looked like a burglary. First, it was 
necessary to check to what extent the contents of the note coincided with 
reality. They both quickly went to the staircase. Halina headed upstairs to 
the third floor to discern what was happening in the yard, and Konrad 
hastily changed his appearance. He took off his glasses, tucked his cap 
under his jacket and walked out into the street, closely watching the 
passers-by and noting in his memory anyone who even stopped at a shop 
window or walked to the nearest gate. 

Nothing, however, no indications that someone was "standing and 
watching". The silhouettes of people hurrying home before curfew quickly 
moved through the darkened streets. Some stores were already switching 
off the blue, anti-aircraft light which covered their displays. Just a few 
minutes and Warsaw would be transformed into the silence of the police 
curfew. There was still time to run up the stairs and ask the waiting Halina 
if something was visible from her vantage point. The backyard and portion 
of the street visible from the window of the staircase were, however, like 
every other day. People hurrying, the gathering dusk of the curfew. No one 
was "standing" and no one "watching". But in the yard there were two 
figures running late. Having a better view from the high third floor of the 
stairwell, Halina recognized M. and his wife. They were usually both 
already at home by around six o'clock, she preparing a late dinner, and he 
with his huge administrative books spread out on the table, correcting, 
supplementing, deleting or appending. It was clear that it was now 
necessary to quickly go down and wait for the owners on the first floor, 
right in front of the open door of the apartment. Mrs. M. was quite a 
talkative person and as a rule, if she didn't come back alone, you could 
hear some universal truth being uttered by at least the ground floor, and if 
she was walking with her husband, then at least half the yard knew that 
Mr. and Mrs. M. had just come home. Today, in silence, they quickly went 
through the yard and on the stairs did not exchange even one word with 
each other. - Why are you standing in front of the door? Has something 
happened? - began Mrs. M. - Oh! The door is open! Are you not going in? 
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Meanwhile, Mr M. showed no special interest in the fact that that the door 
was open, or what was going on in the apartment. Carefully, he looked 
around the staircase and minutely surveyed every step up to the half- 
landing. He even looked under the doormat. 

- What are you looking for, Mr. M.? 

The administrator looked at Halina and did not know what to say. At this 
point, he was hurried along with the help of the more outspoken Mrs. M. 

- For sure the keys were in the door and they must have fallen out 
somewhere - she added in explanation. 

M. looked at her, with clear disapproval and displeasure. 

- The keys do not jump up the stairs themselves - he said. 

- My friend was supposed to be here and in case I was not at 
home, he was supposed to leave a card in the door. And turning 
to Konrad, he asked: - You were here earlier. Did you not see a 
card on the door? 

The situation became clear. M. did not care about someone breaking into 
the apartment, nor any losses they might incur. What was important was 
the card written by the blackmailer. 

- We have our keys with us, and we got here just a moment ago. 

But we have not seen any card in the door - said Halina who, 
involuntarily, even with a slight smile, looked at the pocket into 
which not so long ago Konrad had put the card taken from the 
broken-into door. 

- Oh my God! My glass! - Mrs. M. cried with theatrical despair, 
her eyes looking at the tragic sight of the broken glass in the 
hallway. - Oh! And everything taken from the closet! 
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Halina and Mrs. M. both started investigating what was lost. The initial fear 
that someone really was "standing and watching" and "will inform on you" 
quickly gave way. From the closet Halina's coat had disappeared, as 
nothing more could be taken from the ghetto, and six shirts and two hats 
owned by Konrad and the dresses and shoes owned by the Samuelsons. 

Mr. and Mrs. M., despite frantic searching, had not even lost a 
handkerchief. Though every now and then a cry full of despair was heard: 
"Oh! Where's my blouse, so prettily embroidered! What will my old man 
wear to work tomorrow, they've pinched his last pair of pants!". But then 
the "stolen" things were found somewhere by Mrs. M., down in the corner 
of the closet or under the couch, or even inside the desk where the 
administrator stored his papers. All the time, Mr. M. showed no special 
interest in whether something was lost or what was lost. Immediately after 
entering the apartment, he went to the stairwell and thoroughly searched 
every step of the stairs. 

- Konrad. Did you not see any card in the door? You were here 
before us ... 

- What kind of card ...? 

- Like from a notebook. Half of a page... my friend was supposed 
to leave one. 

- There were no cards in the door- said Halina - but as we were 
coming in, on the ground floor, something like that was lying at 
the entrance to the hall... 

- Where are you talking about? 

- On the ground floor, right next to the door. 
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M. rushed down to the ground floor, while Konrad, surprised at the 
information she had revealed, looked at Halina in bewilderment. And 
despite the fact that at this very moment, she was searching for some 
allegedly stolen sweater owned by the administrator's wife, Halina 
managed to turn her head and wink. 

What a sense of humour - thought Konrad - to tell the guy "just for the hell 
of it" to run down the stairs... 

The theft looked completely faked. A swindle with an attempt to maintain 
the perpetrators' own good name. Was this just to avoid responsibility, or 
also so as not to kill off "the business"? Because in the future, the 
administrator and his wife may "take care of" more affluent people than 
Konrad with his two hats and Halina with her coat altered by the ghetto 
tailor. And this anonymous note could turn out to be awful proof of their 
wrongdoing! The most important thing for the moment was, however, the 
fact that the blackmailer's letter, with its "standing and watching", was a 
sham set up by the administrator. Halina and Mrs. M. tidied up the 
apartment. Mr. M. was frowning, sitting silently at the table, pondering 
deeply over something. Konrad also decided not to comment on the 
situation. Halina's remark, that she had seen the card, began to be of 
particular value, adding to the idea that the card had disappeared without 
a trace. Who had picked it up? Who had read it? Or maybe... 

Konrad and Halina had the card in their possession; were they treating it as 
security against further similar surprises? And if the proof of blackmail fell 
into the wrong hands, you could even "earn" from some kind of 
punishment and in the best case scenario, after the war, be brought to 
justice for cooperation with the occupier. The face of the administrator 
was becoming increasingly dejected and at the same time, Konrad's silence 
was becoming more and more meaningful for him. For Halina and Konrad, 
the situation did not look too threatening, for the time being at least. 

There were, however, unforeseen complications. Just a week before, the 
administrator had finally provided the documents that had been ordered 
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and Dr. Samuelson, although he was still living on Zgoda Street, was 
preparing to enter the body of Stanislaw Zalewski. He had learned by heart 
his date and place of birth, his parents' names and so on. He had even 
studied the whole catechism from cover to cover, and had repeatedly gone 
to a nearby church on Szembeka Square to take part in the service. His 
knowledge of the practices of the Roman Catholic Church was so deep that 
perhaps, if the need arose in the future, he could give sermons and even 
serve mass! 

Now, however, all of these preparations may have become worthless. If M. 
could consider swindling Halina, it certainly did not bode well for Zalewski. 
A small consolation was that the doctor's wife had not yet come from 
Bialystok. M. had the time to wait ... 

With the exception of the theatrically broken glass, M. had not lost a thing. 
In contrast, Halina, Konrad and the Samuelsons' things had been taken. No 
one was willing to comment on the situation, to express their indignation. 

- The swindler has done something really foolish - Konrad 
eventually commented. Now let him pray that I might forgive 
him. Because then I will take care of a couple of other people ... 

He swindled me out of two hats, and he will have nothing to 
wear them on, as his head will be broken ... 

M. looked carefully at Konrad. It was evident that he would give a lot to 
know what Konrad was really thinking. 

- And what did this tramp desire so much? Two hats, a patched 
up coat and a pair of dresses? - Continued Konrad. - And he 
even, Mr. M., took your card from the door. 

- It is important, as you say, Konrad, that this is the work of some tramp. 
That's why I think that you could stay here with us and have nothing to 
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fear. Mrs. M. looked at her husband disapprovingly. She had probably 
expected that he would pretend to be frightened, and request that they 
immediately leave the apartment, and yet he'd apparently gone daft and it 
wasn't clear why he was trying to reassure Konrad. 

The conversation was still not finished, but from the anxious and tense 
faces it was clear that each had their own thoughts and for many reasons 
did not believe that they should share them. 

Halina, like every other night, silently spread a paper mattress stuffed with 
straw on the floor, and as usual gathered some old editions of the New 
Warsaw Courier to use as a pillow. Mr. and Mrs. M. slipped under the 
blanket on the couch. In silence, without comment, or lamentations about 
the alleged "thieves", the light was switched off. The night passed quietly. 
In the morning, Mr. and Mrs. M. were clearly waiting for a decision from 
Konrad. For obvious reasons, what interested them were the intentions of 
their former "wards". 

- Mr. M., thank you for everything you've done for us, but of 
course it does not make sense to risk it any longer. Thank you 
for everything, we will not cause you any more trouble. 

And so, amid smiles and apparent cordiality, Konrad and Halina moved out. 

The situation, though serious, was not yet desperate. For a few days it was 
possible to show up at the Samuelson's place on Zgoda Street and wait 
with him for the arrival of his wife from Bialystok. Later, they would see 
how the situation unfolds ... 
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From the right: Kondek, Halina and her brother Edek, 1945. 
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Aryan papers 14 


The situation was much more serious than they initially could have been 
imagined. When Konrad and Halina, upon their arrival at Zgoda street, 
spoke about what had happened at Mr. and Mrs. M.'s place, it was clear to 
all that the Zalewski papers were virtually worthless. In Warsaw, you could 
probably use them, but as a basis for registration they did not have any 
value. Mr. M., because of his position as the administrator (it is possible 
that he could have yet more dangerous contacts), could without much 
effort trace those with falsified names, because he knew very well their 
places and dates of birth exactly. It was clear that it was necessary to 
change the documents. But how? Samuelson, besides a gold watch which 
he had somehow managed to save from Bialystok, did not have anything. 
Konrad and Halina too, as the saying goes, were living on their wits. 

- We can still stay here at Zgoda Street for a short amount of 
time - Samuelson said after long deliberation. - But what about 
when my wife comes? With her "un-Aryan" appearance there is 
no sense in us staying here for longer than a day or two. Really, 
she should immediately be taken to a new apartment, then on 
false papers as Zalewska. It's also worth seeing if, by chance, we 


14 Aryan papers - Jews who were hiding during the war by taking on a false "Aryan" identity 
had to get new documents confirming their personal details. These documents were primarily 
the Kennkarte, or ID card, birth certificate, confirmation of address, labour card etc. Having 
the correct certificates allowed for the self-manufacturing of identity cards: hence a lot of 
people tried to get purely Christian certificates, including those of priests. Aryan papers were 
sorted out by underground organizations for their members, including the Council for Aid to 
Jews "Zegota", which used the services of "legalization cells" in the Home Army; in total, they 
sorted out 50 thousand false documents for their clients. Papers could also be bought for 
huge amounts of money on the black market (mainly at city markets) from professional 
counterfeiters and employees of municipal offices. Sometimes documents were passed to 
Jews by their Polish friends. (The term was coined by the project 'Saving the Jewish World in 
Poland'). (Wikipedia) 
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are not panicking unnecessarily. Maybe this card wasn't written 
by M.? 

- No problem. The card which was attached to the door is in my 
pocket - said Konrad. 

- I'll go to the school. I'll show the card to the teachers, and we 
will compare the handwriting. For sure there must be some old 
examples of M.'s schoolwork in the school's folders or drawers. 

- Fine. But before you go, could you tell me a few words about 
Langiewicz? After all, he introduced you to M. 

- Well, not exactly. M. was actually my schoolmate. I knew him 
by sight, as he was in the second grade of high school, and 
Langiewicz just mentioned to me that he was an administrator. 

The rest, with the tacit consent of Langiewicz, I organized 
myself. 

There was silence. Everyone was aware of how much depended on the 
decisions that needed to be made. How far could we trust M.? Was it 
possible to rent a new apartment, using the "Aryan" papers he had 
supplied? An incorrect answer to any of these questions could not only 
mean being "swindled", but even a mission with the Himmelkomando . 15 


* * * 


Now, in this new apartment, as we awaited what the two blackmailers 
would do, they who were certainly no ordinary swindlers, but had some 


15 'Sky Commandos' or, in other words, death. 
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connection with the Kripo 16 or Gestapo, it turned out that the decision 
taken on Zgoda street was, however, too optimistic. Although there was no 
alternative, and the apartment here on Grochow seemed almost like a 
godsend, here was a new "swindle", clearly a continuation of the crude 
blackmail in M.'s apartment. 

Konrad and Halina were standing with their faces to the wall under the 
guard of one of the blackmailers, and Zalewski's wife, dazed with horror, 
was allowed to remain in bed. The second blackmailer stayed with 
Zalewski for a long time in the kitchen, from where there came no words of 
conversation, nor the sounds of a search, nor the moving of furniture. 
Minutes passed and nothing disturbed the silence, no indication that a 
particularly dangerous situation was unfolding there. In the living room 
also, no one said a word. Standing against the wall, Konrad had time to 
remember, and time to analyze the details of their stay and the swindle at 
M.'s place. More and more it became obvious that the straw could only 
have attested to the fact that someone was in the apartment. If there were 
no bundle, the swindle would simply be delayed. 

From the kitchen there came no sound. Once again it was necessary to 
think things through thoroughly, if you manage to get out alive - do not 
allow such a situation to occur a third time, like at M.'s place, or now at 
Serocka Street. 


16 German criminal police. 
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May God forgive - because I cannot 


A few days passed and there was no indication that the swindle at M.'s 
place had entailed any further consequences. Comparison of the 
blackmailer's card with M.'s schoolwork allowed one to assume that they 
had been written in the same hand. But a visual inspection did not fill one 
with any confidence. 

- In my view, it's the work of some young shit - was Professor J. 
Langiewicz's assessment of the situation, - only such a little shit 
could concoct evidence against himself, and this sort can cause a 
lot of harm. So there are two things to do: scare the puppy and 
have him understand that we have evidence against him in our 
hands, and if he tries something like that again, he will face 
grave consequences. And second, you should as soon as possible 
get rid of the school snitch. But it must be done gently, because 
you never know what can fall into his stupid head. 

- It seems to me that the case is no longer exclusively ours. It 
would help to consult someone else ... - Konrad said after a 
short deliberation. 

- The worst situation is when the egg wants to be smarter than 
the chicken, the professor said ambiguously and with his 
characteristic wit. 

- Aha! And one more thing. This blackmailer's card, let me keep 
hold of it. When calmer times come, we'll sort out what's 
necessary. Besides, M. himself has begun to be scared because 
he stupidly asked me whether I knew that there was a card in 
the door saying "I'm standing and watching" and so on. I gave 
evasive answers, which certainly increased his fears further. 
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Anyway, I'll tell you one thing: we have nothing to worry about, 
the roles have changed somewhat. Now there are those who are 
now "standing and watching", but they are watching M. Even if 
he were only to think about doing something nasty, we'd know 
about it sooner than he would be able to do anything. With such 
optimistic news, Konrad showed up at Zgoda street. Zalewski 
listened to the reassuring news, but in truth, Konrad had been 
expecting a more positive reaction from the doctor. 

- What is it, doctor? I see that you have a somewhat grim 
expression. So small, pleasing messages no longer give you any 
pleasure? To improve your mood, must I bring information that 
the war is over? 

- You see, Konrad, when one's concerns are greater than one's 
joys, it's difficult to smile. 

- Doctor. What concerns? Everything is going like clockwork. For 
the moment we've got this louse M. by the balls, and you're 
fussing ... 

- No, Konrad. Now you're making me smile a little. Have you 
ever heard of someone holding a louse by the balls? 

- Doctor, it may seem like a slip of the tongue. But if you heard 
that the louse had two legs and was called M.? Then indeed this 
louse has balls. 

- If only there were just the one M. - said Zalewski thoughtfully. 
But when a person goes out into the street, he's afraid of his 
own shadow. In a few days my wife is coming from Bialystok. 

And at the station it's swarming with blackmailers. You could not 
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even go a few steps without someone getting caught. Danger is 
lurking everywhere ... 

- 1 do not want you to see professor Langiewicz or myself as 
some exceptional case, as people acting out of love for one's 
neighbour, some form of Philo-Semitism, 17 or because we are 
people acting in accordance with the Ten Commandments. I do 
not know how many Jews find themselves in your predicament 
in Poland. Are there five, ten or fifteen thousand Poles hiding 
them? If we want to discuss the problem in absurdum, we can 
say that the partisans fighting against the Germans, Polish 
soldiers in the West and in the East, are not helping the Jews in 
Poland either. I've heard the opinion that Poles should actively 
oppose the murder of Jews in the form of armed resistance. But 
this would end up in a joint march to the gas chambers! And 
anyway, can you expect that one nation, in order to defend 
another nation, voluntarily condemns itself to annihilation? 

- 1 said that danger lurks everywhere, not that everyone is a 
German lackey. 

- That is true. But one should remember how it was before the 
war, and contemplate how it is now. Take the example of the 
leaders of Polish pre-war anti-Semitism - the Falange and the 
ONR. 18 How many of them were there? A few hundred at each 
university, in the cities something similar. But they liked Nazism, 
and Germany took care of it that they had adequate facilities, 
and not only ideological. The hesitancy of the Sanation 19 regime. 


17 A fascination with all things Jewish - history, culture and so on 

18 The Falange and National Radical Camp (Oboz Narodowo Radikalny) were Polish fascist 
organizations of the 1930's, which carried out anti-Semitic policies and were inspired by both 
Spanish Falangism and German Nazism. 
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which turned a blind eye to the beating of students, ghetto 
benches , 20 the demolition of Jewish shops, so as, God forbid, not 
to offend Hitler - all this could give the impression that the Poles 
were at the forefront of the anti-Semitic movement. These scum 
were only a few thousand, though in that period they became a 
symbol of the entire nation. With understandable curiosity I 
follow everything the Allies are doing to help the Jews. Neither 
the British, nor the United States, beyond vague declarations, 
are actually doing anything. I think that these "bad" Poles have 
saved more Jews than all the Allies put together... 


Zalewski listened intently. Repeatedly, he ran his hand through his 
prematurely greying hair, pushed back his chair and went to the window. 

In the yard the kids were playing 'hopscotch', and dozens of goods carts 
and rickshaws were moving along Zgoda Street. Hundreds of passers-by 
quickly followed, sorting themselves out with things that only they could 
know, things which were not always 'pleasing' to the Germans. From time 
to time, triple patrols of gendarmes could be seen walking slowly, with 
their "Bergmans " 21 lowered to the height of their hips, ready to shoot. 
After a long pause, Zalewski turned thoughtfully from the window, and as 
if there had been no break in the conversation, slowly continued. 

- You do not need to convince me of the merits of the Poles. How much my 
friends have done to help me and my wife is a good example of this. But 
when I look out of the window, I wonder who among the hundreds of 
passers-by is a bloody blackmailer. I am alive thanks to the Poles. This help 


19 Sanation (Sanacja) was a Polish political movement of the 1920's and 1930's. It formed an 
authoritarian government after a 1926 Coup D'etat which lasted until 1935. The name means 
'healing' and was meant to signify the moral healing of Polish political life. 

20 The segregation of Jews onto separate benches in universities 
21 A type of automatic pistol 
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is invaluable. But the truth is that in the course of one day probably not a 
minute goes by when I am not afraid of a blackmailer or some other 
ordinary Nazi henchman. This is how life is now. Some device inside human 
beings operates so that kindness, generosity, honesty, is accepted as 
something normal. To put the problem symbolically, for a good deed we 
say "God bless you", but we remember the bad deeds, and the internal 
device does not allow us to simply say "May God forgive you". Because 
even if we manage to say those words, in the vast majority of cases their 
value will be much lower than the usual "God bless you". Because "May 
God forgive you" really means "May God forgive you, because I cannot 
forgive you". 

Konrad was sitting at the table, silently watching Zalewski. Actually, this 
was the first time he had considered such things. 

- M. took two hats and six shirts from me, although I am a Pole. A rogue 
does not distinguish between nationalities. 

- It's true - said Zalewski, as if subconsciously referring to what Konrad had 
just thought. 

- Let's leave these considerations aside, we gain nothing from them. Today, 
it's enough just to survive. And this discussion we'll leave for a time when - 
God willing - we'll be telling our grandchildren about the war. 

Again there was silence. Zalewski walked thoughtfully around the room, 
correcting the position of a chair which was not sufficiently close to the 
table, and smoothing a blanket which was covering the bed. Again he went 
to the window, watching the children playing outside. Automatically he 
picked up the "New Warsaw Courier " 22 from the table and his unseeing 


22 A German daily newspaper written in the Polish language and published by the German 
occupiers 1939-1945 
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eyes began to look at the printed columns. 


- Look. The 'Oberkommando der Wehrmacht ' 23 says that again they have 
sunk nearly one million tons of shipping. It's probably important now for 
the Allies not to let the German submarine get the upper hand... 

- And the millions of people dying in the gas chambers of Treblinka, 
Auschwitz or Majdanek can wait? 

Konrad answered the question. - Indeed, you said yourself, Doctor, to 
leave these issues as stories to be told to our grandchildren. Today, we 
cannot afford to theorize. Let those who despair over our fate on the radio 
theorize. But talking of grandchildren, when do you expect the arrival of 
your wife? It would be good if someone picked her up from the station. 

Again Zalewski began his journey around the room. Once again he 
improved the perfectly smooth blanket on the bed, smoothed the short 
net curtains covering the lower half of the window, who knows why he set 
the three empty chairs in a row one after the other. Konrad did not speak, 
seeing that the doctor was pondering over a tricky problem. 

- My wife arrives by train from Bialystok in two days. As you can 
imagine, this will not be an easy matter. 

- But you're such a worrier, doctor - Konrad interrupted with 
exaggerated optimism. 

- I'll go there. I'll pick her up from the station and deliver her in a 
comfortable way to Zgoda Street. Where's the danger? 


23 The High Command of the Armed Forces 
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- You're young, you've seen little, so you flout danger. I've been 
through a lot already and on several occasions I've had to escape 
the gravedigger's shovel ... 

- Big deal - Konrad interrupted the doctor with streetwise 
nonchalance. - One day when the gendarmes stepped up the 
hunt for Poles jumping over the ghetto wall at the cemetery on 
Mtynarska Street, I got into hot water. There was no way out 
and I hid in a mass grave. I lay curled up like the deceased, and 
the Krauts were riding bikes along the alleys, shooting at 
everything that moved. I obviously did not move. I had two 
loaves of bread meant for friends and Halina's parents with me. 

After a few minutes it was all over, the police drove off, I came 
out of the grave, dusted sand off my pants and the bread, put an 
armband with the Star of David on my arm, and calmly joined 
some Jews returning to the ghetto from a funeral. The Police 
weren't smart enough to catch me. 

Zalewski was sitting at the table and not listening to Konrad's story. The 
problem of how to safely get his wife from the station to Zgoda street took 
up all of his attention. It was silent again. 
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Suicide and Rescue 


- For you, Konrad, everything is simple - slowly, weighing up 
each word, the doctor finally broke the silence. - the Germans, 
in your understanding, are a bunch of dimwits, with whom you 
can do whatever you want, and they are so stupid that they 
almost beg to be cheated. Yet when you underestimate the 
enemy, that's when you start to lose ... 

- Doctor, you're right. But loitering in the station is still not 
underestimating the enemy. 

And after a moment's thought, seeing the tension and appreciating the 
concerns of the doctor, he added reassuringly: 

- Oh, it's just boring sightseeing. 

Another silence. Zalewski silently traversed the short, perhaps two-meter 
long space between the table and the window, and finally, basing himself 
at the windowsill and looking at the children playing "hopscotch", said: 

Even if the parents of these children, who knows how long they've been 
thinking about it, know how to make their lives safe, no one can predict 
what else will happen in this house, in this city. Because who in these times 
is able to predict anything? In practice, everything depends on only one 
thing - luck. And as you, Konrad, up until now have been dealt a good 
hand, I think I have one way out, to ask you to be waiting at the station for 
a train from Bialystok in two days. 

- You know what. Doctor? I feel a bit like a demoted soldier. At 
this stage. I've taken on more difficult tasks - Konrad said, trying 
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to fill the reply with a good dose of disregard for the whole 
affair. 

- And now my combat task is to go on a date at the railway 
station. If this goes any further, they'll appoint me as a tutor in 
the Boduen 24 shelter for orphans. 

Unfortunately, the "date" never happened. Zalewski's wife did not show up 
at the station after one, two, or the following five days. Only after a week, 
when Konrad was making his usual daily visit to the more and more 
dejected Zalewski, did he find an unexpected guest in the re-rented sublet. 

On the bed lay a woman who was sound asleep. Guessing that this was 
Zalewski's wife who'd arrived in some unknown way, and was now 
sleeping off the hardships and probably many dangerous adventures while 
travelling, Konrad whispered to the doctor and asked what had happened. 

- You can speak loudly. In fact, we should try and wake her. She's 
sleeping after taking a suicidal dose of strong sleeping pills. If we 
can manage to wake her up, she'll live. 

- But what should we do? 

- Now, not too much. Everything that can be done has already 
been done by the doctor in the emergency ward. 

- But how did she end up at the emergency ward? How did she 
end up here? 


24 The Father Boduen Flome was the oldest care institution for abandoned children in Poland, 
and was established by the French missionary priest Gabriel Baudouin in 1736. During WWII, 
it provided shelter to many children who had lost their parents. 
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As far as I can gather, she did not come by train from Bialystok. The 
Germans seriously stepped up their checks on that line and from Bialystok, 
instead of choosing a train from the East, she chose one going north, 
Knyszyn, or the like. From there the trains were checked much less often. 
That's how she arrived in Warsaw. And here's the tragedy. At the station, 
she was arrested by two Kriminalpolizei agents. They then took her to one 
of the Navy Blue Police stations. Here they put her in a separate cell, saying 
that it was a death cell. After twenty-four hours the same two agents 
conducted a thorough strip search, taking everything she had, without 
even leaving a wedding ring. Dazed with terror, at one point she started to 
lose consciousness. Then the case took an unexpected turn for the two 
Kripo thugs, because a death in the cell could be seen as taking action into 
their own hands. And in such cases, their German superiors could draw 
quite unexpected conclusions. 

Therefore, it was decided to stop the robbery-search and supplement the 
formal deficiencies during an official interview. The victim was taken to the 
investigating officer, and he started to take down her personal details. At 
some point, the wobbly Zalewska asked for a glass of water. Holding the 
glass in her hand, she quickly tore a fragment of the lining from her suit 
jacket, pulling a strong anesthetic out of it, and before anyone could stop 
her she swallowed the pills, and then washed them down with water. With 
the words "now you will not be able to do anything to me" she put the 
glass on the desk and ... hit the police officer in the face. Among the Navy 
Blue Police this created panic. A suicide in the police station could have 
very grave consequences. The Germans did not like them taking action into 
their own hands, without their knowledge, especially when a defenseless 
victim could be robbed, without compromising the criminal Nazi ideology. 

- Take her out into the street. Surely someone there will call an 
ambulance and she will end things like she wanted, like a normal 
suicide case! 
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Some casual passers-by managed to stop a passing cab. With her last 
ounce of strength she gave the address on Zgoda street. Can you imagine 
what it did to me when I saw a cabby with a whip in his hand in the 
doorway and he's saying: 

- Sir, there's a sick woman lying in my cab. She gave your 
address, so I brought her here ... 

With the help of the cabby we got her up here to the first floor. She still 
managed to whisper: 

- 1 poisoned myself. She then fell into a deep sleep. With no 
other choice, I immediately called an ambulance. The doctor 
pumped her stomach, and on hearing my professional 
explanations and observing my help with the treatment, quickly 
realized that I was a doctor. Yet he was a little surprised that a 
doctor's wife had tried to commit suicide. Also, the little more 
than barely "furnished" apartment gave him much food for 
thought. I was not surprised when after the visit he said: 

- My friend, I realize that because of the current state of your 
wife, you cannot leave the apartment. That's why tonight I'll visit 
you and bring all the medicines that may be needed. Also, 
please remember my phone number and ask for Dr Zbyszek. This 
is in case some unforeseen complications occur. Please be calm, 
because you've found yourselves in good hands. Mrs. Zalewska 
slept for two more days, nourished by the injections and 
vitamins provided by the emergency doctor. All of the medicines 
came in corporate packaging with the Bayer logo and a Bayer 
Wehrmacht Arzneimittel stamp. 25 


25 Medicines produced by the Bayer company for the German army 
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Finally, after two days, Zalewski's wife opened her eyes, smiled at her 
husband... and fell asleep again. Now, however, it was clear that the worst 
was over, she would slowly return to the world. But the previous two days 
had been devoted not only to caring for Mrs. Zalewska. The address of the 
little sublet room on Zgoda street could now be known at the police 
station. It was also clear that the neighbors, with concealed curiosity, were 
observing everything that was happening with the new tenants. So when, 
after a few days, Mrs. Zalewska had already begun to eat without any 
assistance, Dr. Zbyszek said, as a farewell: 

- 1 recently heard about a married couple that will leave Warsaw 
for a few months. On Serocka Street in Grochow they have a 
room with a kitchen. They would be happy to let it. I think that 
this opportunity will interest you. For me, it will be enough that 
you supply your own name. Aha! And one more thing. The 
phone number that I gave you is not valid any longer. And it 
would be great if you forgot it. I wish you all the best. 
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A philosopher during a swindle 


Now, it turns out that these best wishes did not come true. Two real, or 
claiming to be real, Gestapo extortionists, are closely eyeing the furniture, 
looking at the sink, examining the door and the window frames. Coldly and 
indifferently they look at Mrs. Zalewska curled up on the bed. 

In the beginning when they moved to Serocka Street, Mrs. Zalewska 
covered her head with the quilt at every noise coming from the street, the 
sound of a passing car or the louder shouting of the caretaker and with 
horror she looked at Konrad, expecting an explanation of what was going 
on outside the window, or whether there was a need to run, to hide, or to 
take poison. To this panicky atmosphere, Konrad, through his very 
presence and behavior, brought a valuable and necessary element of calm, 
and even humor, a seasoned, even nonchalant, confidence and a show of 
contempt for the entire apparatus of the German police. As far as possible, 
as long as nothing happened in any of the other undercover premises, he 
tried to stay at the Zalewskis'. Halina, who slept next to Mrs. Zalewska's 
bed, once told him that the thing which acted as the main sedative and 
clearly improved her mental convalescence was his sleeping over on 
Serocka Street. Mrs. Zalewska, with apparent logic, reasoned that "since 
he, a man who doesn't need to hide, a one hundred per cent Aryan, so 
readily agreed, and even sorted out the accommodation- then it is 
unquestionable that the apartment on Serocka Street is absolutely safe, 
and the tenants there can live "as snug as a bug in a rug". And as almost 
every day Konrad brought some information from the radio or the 
newspapers, which showed that the thousand-year Reich would not last 
much longer, and a good deal of personal optimism and ostentatious 
carelessness, Mrs. Zalewska's mental state saw a rapid and visible 
improvement. 

In silence, the two extortionists were carefully and methodically viewing 
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every corner of the apartment. Will this end up only in a "swindle" or will 
they decide to take us all to the Gestapo or Kripo? There is no way we 
would let them force us out of the apartment. Better try to fight or flee 
than death at the hands of the Gestapo - Konrad thought, standing by the 
wall. - But can one count on Zalewski? He's also dodged the gravediggers' 
shovel in his time, but can he endure this now? Halina is only nineteen and 
one can count on her physical fitness. But will such fitness be necessary in 
this situation? Under favourable conditions, she might be able to escape. If 
only they could keep calm and not do anything stupid. 

Konrad believed in his lucky star. He had a good knowledge of German and 
the ability to talk his way out of any situation. If only he possessed the 
appropriate material facilities in the form of money. A watch or a gold ring 
constituted a failsafe key to solving many problems during the occupation. 
But what to do now? First, by any means available, he needed to calm Mrs. 
Zalewska down, as she was half delirious with fear. A psychological 
argument to reach her consciousness, to convince her that there was still 
some hope, that Konrad, in whom she believed so much, would rise to the 
task. 


- Gentlemen! What in God's name? I think you've got the wrong 
address. I was just bringing back a bundle of straw from 
Szembek Square and you gentlemen come behind me and 
immediately it's: "Hands up." 

The blackmailers did not honor him with an answer. 

- You and you - face the wall. Let that one lie in bed. Zalewski to 
the kitchen - they were giving orders in Polish. 

- Documents! 

Konrad's naive comment about the bundle of straw was meant to reassure 
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the residents of the premises on Serocka Street of the fact that in this 
situation, you could still speak, that not everything was yet lost. Konrad 
also did it to see how those posing as Gestapo men in Tyrolean hats would 
react. In a normal raid they would start by searching everybody for 
weapons, they'd be shouting and wouldn't be shy with their punches and 
kicks. 


- Documents! - one of the Gestapo men repeats. 

Konrad turns his head and points to his jacket. Halina does not know how 
to fulfill the blackmailer's request either. 

- You there, by the wall ! Sit down at the table and lay out your 
papers. Mrs. Zalewska pulls out her bag from under the pillow, 
which is immediately swiped by one of the blackmailers, who 
carefully searches it. Apart from tissues, a small mirror and her 
identity card, there is nothing. 

- And the one there in the kitchen has gone deaf? Zalewski! 

Identity cards! - He yells angrily, apparently dissatisfied with the 
empty bag. 

Zalewski now appears in the doorway. He steps confidently towards the 
table and puts down his identity card. With horror he looks at his wife. At 
any moment you could expect from her some kind of violent reaction. And 
then what? 

Mrs. Zalewska is groaning softly in bed and occasionally sniffing, trying to 
cry as quietly as possible. 

- Franek! Make the old woman shut up, or else I'll give her a 
beating - the voice of the second blackmailer can be heard from 
the kitchen. 
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The first one looks briefly at Mrs. Zalewska huddled on the mattress and 
orders her to get out of bed. 

- If "madam" in the shirt stands against the wall, maybe her 
mood will improve - he commented cynically. He is standing on a 
pile of clothes pulled out of the wardrobe and straw spilled from 
the mattress. Against the wall, Mrs. Zalewska sobs more loudly. 
Franek is indifferently moving the bed boards on which the 
straw mattress lay next to the wall, wiping the sweat from his 
forehead. 

Mietek? What do I do with this woman? - He calls out to his partner 
prowling in the kitchen. Leave those pots and come here and watch. 

Mietek appears in the doorway. He slowly looks at the dismantled bed, the 
scattered straw from the mattress, the floor cluttered with dresses and 
trousers, Mrs. Zalewska quietly weeping by the wall and the doctor, Halina 
and Konrad seated at the table. 

- A typical Jewish mess! And besides that the whore is crying. 

And turning to Zalewski, he adds: 

- Shut her up, or I'll smash her head in. 

Zalewski went to his wife and whispered some soothing words, giving her a 
pat on the head. She did indeed calm down a bit, but her moans and 
muffled cries still upset the blackmailers. 

- Sir, - Konrad turned to the individual called Mietek - Her 
husband won't manage to calm her down on his own. She 
responds exceptionally well to conversation with me. I think I 
can talk to her better than her husband. 
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- Well, do something, damn it! Because we don't want to be 
sitting here until the evening. 

Zalewski and Konrad began to speak gently to the patient. Mietek and 
Franek sat down at the table and began to inspect the identity cards 
carefully. Konrad, as if nothing at all was wrong, reassured Mrs. Zalewska. 
He assured her that Mietek and Franek would soon put the bed back 
together, because they were from the building administration and wanted 
to see if everything was all right at the Zalewskis' place, whether there was 
water, whether there was light, or whether the furniture did not require 
repairing ... 

And taking the opportunity to have a conversation "in private", Konrad 
whispered to the doctor: 

- Franek has not yet examined the suitcase standing under the 
bed with some old clothes of yours. I think that he prevented 
Mietek from doing this, because he wants to look in the suitcase 
on his own. Doctor, you should take Mietek to the kitchen. And 
when Franek goes under the bed frame, because the bed boards 
are right up against the wall, I'll bang his head with a board so 
hard that he won't even be able to cry Mommy. And after that 
the two of us will deal quietly with Mietek. 

- This is probably the only way out, but not too fast, because I'll 
have already started talking to Mietek in the kitchen. Therefore, 
don't take care of Franek until you hear the sound of a breaking 
plate, which I will inadvertently drop in the kitchen. It will be a 
signal for you to do your thing. 
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- Sit down. Enough of this messing around - Mietek spoke again. 

He took each identity card into his hands and looked at them 
carefully. 

- Yeah. Now that the yids have fallen into a trap - the food will 
be cheaper. And now let's see... Halina Gietzynska - an original 
identity card, but with false birth certificate. Mrs Zalewska, one 
falsehood based on another - and her husband - the same. And 
Mr. Konrad - original identity card, everything in order. He's not 
a suspect. And as such, he's free to go. 

So we have three willing customers. They should each learn to 
spill the beans in private. Let's start with Mr. Zalewski. 

And looking at Konrad with annoyance, he said: - And what is he still doing 
here? 

- Please, sir, perhaps I can still stay. You saw that no one can 
silence Mrs. Zalewska like me. And what if she begins her 
groaning again or wants to scream? 

Mietek thought for a moment, then waved his hand. 

- Franek, keep your eyes on this lot. The most important thing is 
that this madwoman doesn't scream blue murder. Meanwhile, 

I'll talk in the kitchen with Zalewski. 

If up until that point Konrad had had any doubts about the two "Gestapo" 
men, now everything became clear. 

Mietek recognized the identity cards unmistakably, the origins of which, no 
one, without checking the relevant parish, municipal or German 
documents, would have been able to ascertain at first glance. This meant 
that they knew very well who was using what papers and in what names 
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they had been issued. The second thing was the easy release of Konrad, 
with no special requests or additional swindle. It was clear that this 
decision was dictated more by the need to get rid of a witness to blackmail 
than any other considerations. To this one could add the further dealings 
with Zalewski in the kitchen... 

Everybody sat at the table. Franek allowed Mrs. Zalewska to cover herself 
up with a blanket, and put on some stockings and slippers. They looked like 
four friends preparing for a game of bridge. For Konrad, the situation was 
somewhat complicated. What if the sound of a broken plate comes flying 
in from the kitchen? Franek has not the slightest intention of looking under 
the bed and checking the contents of the suitcase. It was necessary to find 
some other way out. 

- Halina - said Konrad - as it's now such a mess, you might want 
to sweep up the dust under the bed... 

Franek carefully pricked up his ears. The suitcase! For sure Konrad was 
signalling to Halina that she remove any valuables. Halina looked under the 
bed with astonishment, looked at the suitcase and... she could not 
understand why Konrad was suddenly so house proud. Saying nothing, she 
got up, and headed towards the bed. 

- Freeze! Sit down at the table and do not get up unless 
I tell you to. 

Halina looked at Konrad, who had inexplicably and suddenly raised such 
concern about sweeping up, with astonishment. 

At that precise moment, from the kitchen came the sound of breaking 
glass. But not everything fell into place according to the planned scenario. 
Franek, instead of being under the bed, turned towards the door leading to 
the kitchen. Here, he almost collided with Zalewski coming from the 
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kitchen. Zalewski, with no regard for the basic conspiracy, was waving his 
arms in a manner similar to a police officer directing traffic. At some point 
he grabbed his head and began to moan: 

- Heavens above! The only cup in the whole house! What will I 
use to give my wife medicine now! Mietek knocked the cup off 
the table and has caused me such a loss! 

-Jesus! Another lunatic - Franek interrupted the lamentations - 
him and his old wife make a perfect match!... 

Zalewski stopped moaning. But his hands began to swing around again, like 
the policeman's used to do on the corner of Jerusalem and Marszatkowska 
Avenue, when he was trying to stop the traffic. Konrad half took him in his 
hands, ostensibly to stop the waving and heard: 

- Mietek took my gold watch and says they won't show up here 
again. Do not move the bed boards! 

- Yes, enough of these stupid antics - Mietek gave the order. 

Zalewski, you clean up in the kitchen. 

And turning to Franek he said: - Mr. Zalewski shows a lot of common 
sense. He just gets the jitters sometimes. It seemed that everything had 
ended up in a small swindle. Franek pulled out the suitcase from under the 
bed, but of course, beyond some old blouses and darned up rags which 
should have been used in the kitchen as dishwashing cloths - he found 
nothing. But what next? Will somebody come again tomorrow or the day 
after tomorrow, a lower form of vulture, to take what else was in the 
house? The doctor's wife was wrapped in a blanket, and Konrad, Halina 
and Franek again sat down at the table. Everyone listened attentively to 
what was happening in the kitchen. The swindle, at least for today, was 
somehow finished. Now, the most important thing was what would 
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happen tomorrow. 


Franek remembered that he'd not yet searched Halina's bag. 
Unceremoniously, he reached for it and looked inside. A mirror, 
handkerchief, lipstick, nail file, a second copy of the photograph taken for 
the identity cards. Nothing that could arouse the interest of a blackmailer, 
who looked at the photograph. 

- Pretty girl. If Miss would allow me- he gallantly asked Halina - 
I'll take that picture as a souvenir. 

- What for? - said Konrad. - A souvenir is of little importance. 

- And what do you think is important? - Franek said. 

- There are so many important matters. The war ...one never 
knows. 

- Never knows what? 

Konrad decided to go for broke. For the moment, he knew more about 
what was happening in the kitchen than Franek. 

- Recently, Germany had trouble at Stalingrad... - he said in mock 
thoughtfulness. Well, nothing is known... And also in Africa, not 
everything is going smoothly... 

Frank listened intently. He went from being a Gestapo officer to a calm and 
attentive listener. It was visible though, that he did not quite know how he 
should react. 

- So you think that Germany will lose the war? 
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Now Konrad, in turn, deliberately dragging his feet in saying what he had 
to say in response, so that it would appear firmer and more relentless. 

- For us, here in this room, the most important issue is that we 
part without doing ourselves any harm. I will answer your 
question directly: Germany will not come out of the war 
unscathed. In contrast, I can promise you that if we here in this 
room get out alive, we will in the future be witnesses to the fact 
that Franek and Mietek here on Serocka Street realized their 
mistake and did not cause us any harm. I think, I'm even sure, 
that one day these witnesses will be useful to you. 

- Mietek!, We have a philosopher here in the room! He's talking 
all kinds of interesting nonsense. 

- Franek called to the kitchen. 

- If it's interesting, then talk to him. And if it's nonsense, give him 
one in the face - Mietek shouted from the kitchen. 

Again there was silence. Soon, however, Franek got up from the table, 
walked several times around the room and headed for the kitchen. He 
called Mietek over for a moment and began to whisper about something. 
Zalewski was still sitting at the kitchen table, not really understanding the 
direction in which the situation was developing, and what Franek meant 
when he shouted that "we have a philosopher". After several seconds, 
without words, they signalled to Zalewski, and then they were all in the 
room. At the table sat the four blackmailed ones, while Mietek and Franek 
stood at the door. 

- There has been a mistake - said Mietek. Everything is fine. You 
can live here as long as you want, and from our side nothing will 
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endanger you. He turned towards the door, and together with 
Franek, went out onto the stairwell. 

- Franek, Franek! What about the photo of Halina? What do you 
need it for? Please give it back! Konrad ran to the stairwell in the 
hope that he could get back the photo that would virtually 
"burn" the documents which Halina had until now. 

- Please. Stop your jumping up and down, because you're getting 
on my nerves. The picture I took as a little souvenir, a little 
punishment for you being such a philosopher. It may also be 
useful in the future, in such a case, as you said yourself, that 
Franek and Mietek do not cause you any harm. Now go home 
before I change my mind. 

Zalewski and Konrad silently laid out the boards of the half demolished 
beds, Halina tried to collect the straw and push it back into the torn 
mattress. It was necessary to ensure that the house took on its normal 
appearance as soon as possible, so that Mrs. Zalewska would calm down 
and forget about the visit of the blackmailers. 

- To hell with them, these fellows from the administration - said 
Zalewski. The taps are in order, the electricity is in order, and 
they boss us around in the apartment, as if it were their own. 

- Rudeness is everywhere - Konrad said, trying to support the 
arguments of the doctor.. 

- Even more so nowadays. These two young punks think that 
they can boss people around as they wish. 

Halina swept the room, repaired the mattress with thick stitches, made the 
bed with a clean sheet and put a cover on the pillow. The blanket, in which 
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Zalewska had been wrapped, she stuffed into a clean cover. - Go ahead, 
Mrs. Zalewska. Everything is as it was - she tried to turn on the calming and 
jocular tone of Konrad and Zalewski - and even better, we've been able to 
change the sheets, and the straw has been cleared up. In a word, clean, 
soft and comfortable. The sick woman, without a word, went to bed and 
fell asleep. 
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A gold Doxa watch 


What next? The apartment and the documents are "burned". We cannot 
count on the "decency" of Franek and Mietek. 

- What did you arrange with Mietek? - Konrad asked the Doctor. 

- First, he was looking for some valuables all over the kitchen, 
and when he saw that nothing was hidden, he proceeded to 
search me. As you know, the only valuable thing I owned for a 
rainy day was a gold Doxa watch, which I always had in my 
possession. Of course he found it. I watched him and I saw that 
he did not quite know what to do next. Only when he smashed 
the cup and I flew into the room, so that you wouldn't smash 
Franek's head in, did he begin to suspect something. He realized 
that I was waving my hands for some specific reason. In the 
kitchen he even asked what it signified. With naive 
stubbornness, I repeated that it was a kind of hysterical panic, 
that I was upset about the broken cup. I even started to explain 
to him, like a doctor, that in a tense situation, any little thing can 
lead to an unforeseen outburst. He didn't really believe this, 
however. And then he was seriously alarmed by Franek's cry 
that "we have a philosopher here". He listened to the whispered 
conversation in the hallway, and I noticed that he was clearly 
concerned. Right after that he told me to go back to the room 
and said that "a mistake has been made". And then, as you 
already know - they both took off. 

- But why take the picture of Halina? - Konrad said. 
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- 1 think there's a lot of truth in what he said. Maybe he took it 
just in case, so that after the war he could prove that when he 
had us at the end of his fork, he released us - Halina said. 

- Halina is only telling half the story - Konrad commented. - She 
doesn't mention that he had an eye for her. 

- Stop joking. After all, these types can come back here again or 
send someone else... 

- To take the darned mattress from the apartment - Konrad 
interrupted the Doctor. 

- But who knows whether these types will inform on us to the 
Germans, to demonstrate their loyalty and efficiency. 

- Well, and to get rid of witnesses at least. I'm not so sure that 
they believe that after the war we will become their friends - 
Halina added. - And no witnesses means no problem. 

- So what shall we do? So that it won't be too late? 

- That's an extremely difficult question - Konrad said. - In my 
opinion, we first have to answer a slightly different question, do 
we have anywhere to go to? Well, at the moment, we don't 
have any other spare accommodation. Tomorrow, the day after 
tomorrow, I'll ask around my friends, maybe something will be 
found. Now there's nothing else to do than just rely on the fact 
that Mietek and Franek won't do anything else nasty to us in the 
next few days. I propose that we stay. 

There was silence. To all of them it was clear that straight after the visit of 
the blackmailers it was too early to make a decision. 
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- Maybe we can call Zbyszek, the doctor from the emergency 
ward? 

- But he asked us to forget his phone number. And that means 
he's working in a completely different part of the underground 
resistance. If we're asked to forget, it's not because he doesn't 
like the Doctor or Konrad. The resistance has its own iron law 
which, who knows, might even be stricter than military 
discipline... 

All four of them lived in Serocka for about another ten days. During this 
time, Konrad and Zalewski carefully studied the notices of places to rent, 
and searched amongst their friends for some lodgings which would allow 
them to quickly change flat. After about five days, Zalewski found an 
envelope in the mailbox, and in it was the picture of Halina that Franek had 
taken with him with a note on the back: "good luck". 
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"It's our Polish, Christian duty" 


After about two weeks Zalewski found a notice in the classified section of 
the New Warsaw Courier that somewhere in Praga 26 there was a room for 
rent. There was no reason to hesitate. The preliminary formalities were 
sorted out by one of the Warsaw physicians, a friend of Zalewski's with 
good "Aryan" appearance. And Halina got a job as a sales assistant in a 
small shop selling cleaning products and cosmetics run by a pre-war 
Warsaw city councillor who represented the ONR , 27 Mr. Michalak. 

It's strange how people's lives intertwine. How surprising the problems 
that life presents to people are. While searching for housing for the 
Zalewskis, Konrad learned that Mr. Michalak, an active pre-war ONR 
activist and anti-Semite, was currently an active member of the 
underground, and could assist in hiding Jews. A number of people had 
been through his home, and everyone could count on modest board, and 
above all, on refuge. 

Mr. Michalak's drugstore was located in the German district around 
Sniegocki Street. The customers were Reichsdeutsche 28 and 
Volksdeutsche . 29 Experience of the occupation taught that working in the 
German environment often would be safer than anywhere else, as in the 
saying, it's often best to hide something in plain sight. No one could 
suspect the "chutzpah" of a Jewish woman living in a place where even the 
Poles were prohibited from being, let alone living. Konrad, however, 
decided to personally verify who Michalak was and what his views were. 


26 Praga is a district of Warsaw, on the eastern bank of the Vistula river. 

27 See note 18 for explanation of ONR 

28 People with German or Austrian citizenship 

29 See note 10 
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He had, after all, been an ONR activist. He was asked directly by Konrad, as 
he had been a pre-war anti-Semite, how he could reconcile his present 
attitude towards persecuted Jews with the formerly proclaimed slogans. 
Mr. Michalak nodded and asked Konrad into the back of the store. - You 
see, Konrad, - Poland exists. We not only have a government in London, 
but we have almost an entire underground administration. We have, as 
before the war, various political organizations. We have courts and an 
Army. And here with their racism the Krauts are suddenly beginning to 
screw things up. The attitude of Poles towards Jews is our own Polish 
business. I personally did not like and still do not like Jews. But these things 
have to be postponed until after the war. Today, when we see the Krauts' 
bestiality, it's not the time to let them do whatever they want and go 
unpunished. So we cannot let them do what they want with the Jews. 

Now, helping the Jews is our Polish, Christian duty. This is absolutely clear 
and obvious. 

So Halina sold soap, washing powder and flypaper in Mr. Michalak's store. 
That was until the Warsaw Uprising... 
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Origins, or memories of being 
a snotty-nosed kid 


The reader who has reached this part of these memoirs, about the dark 
days of smuggling and blackmail, will have, and not without reason, 
identified Konrad as the author of this book. 

Until now, I have not written my memoirs in the first person. It was just 
easier this way. It allowed for a less emotional attitude, more objectivity 
and the keeping of a certain distance. But as the origins of all this probably 
lie in the 1920's, it's necessary to move to a more personal form. 

Many people who were unknown to me 30 would come to our apartment 
on Burakowska street (my father was a cobbler-outworker in those days). 
As a rule, for me, this was associated with certain benefits of a personal 
nature. It was almost certain that at some point I would get five groszy 
(cents) for ice cream and permission for a little "flight" around the yard. I 
was five or six years old, and it was 1927 or 1928. After these visits, my 
father would often hide some pamphlets, some brochures which were 
unknown to me in any more detail, in secret corners of the apartment. The 
five groszy tokens for ice cream were merely to obscure from me what was 
happening at home for a time. The atmosphere of conspiracy and hushed 
conversations could not have remained unnoticed by a prying, ubiquitous 
boy. The guests also intrigued my humble, working class Varsovian way of 
being. My father even prohibited talking about such things, at the same 
time looking at a leather strap from his cobbler's workshop and solemnly 
promising that he would "never" give me five groszy for ice cream again. 


30 Konrad's father was an anarchist before the war. 
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One particular day stuck in my memory, a day when I experienced the 
mood of a young squire who is about to be knighted. My father allowed 
me to accompany him to a small print shop, where he received a few 
dozen copies of some "pamphlets". 31 1 reckon that he was doing this in the 
presence of a small child to give him a taste of what an underground 
printer was like, a taste of illegality. I mean, who would do illegal things 
with a noisy and excited little boy... 



Konrad Swierczynski - Kondek's father 


31 Such 'pamphlets' were prohibited political materials published by underground printers. 
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Janina Swierczyriska - Kondek's mother 
only surviving photograph 
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Later, I went several times to the "Tom" bookstore in Leszno where they 
still had books in stock that risked confiscation, and helped to do whatever 
I could and as much as I could. As a teenager I knew the meaning of 
"underground publications", I knew the importance of what came with 
conspiracy and the danger which the ones who took part in it risked. The 
gradual coaxing of Poland by Nazi Germany, the blatant copying of Nazi 
patterns by right-wing nationalist organizations were an important factor 
which completed my education. I admired the customary retorts of Julian 
Tuwim and Antoni Stonimski, or Tadeusz Boy-Zelenskiego 32 in the home of 
bigotry and backwardness, I admired the strength of those who knew how 
to say - NO. 

I will never forget, what the commissioner of the political police, 
Pogorzelski, probably in 1927, following a search of our apartment, said, 
when turning to my father: 

- Why do you have so many books, Mr. Swierczynski? 

- 1 trade books, sir. 

- 1 would rather you traded dynamite than books. 

No wonder that after each such search a cab often arrived with an 
"undercover cop" sitting next to the cab driver, into which was loaded, 
haphazardly, everything which "smelled of Jewish communism"... 

Then came the big disappointment. The Soviet Union and the Third Reich 
made the partition of Poland which they had planned before the war. On 
behalf of Stalin and Hitler, Molotov and Ribbentrop signed the famous 
treaty of cooperation between red and brown fascism. Polish soldiers and 
officers, officials and workers were sent to the labor camps of Siberia. 
Polish officers and students were murdered with shots to the back of the 
head. A Pole or a Jew from Poland could be charged according to the whim 


32 Polish writers who were highly critical of right-wing, nationalist politics in pre-war Poland 
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of any NKVD officer and sentenced. That's how the Poles and the Jews 
lived on Polish soil, plundered by the Third Reich and the Soviets for many 
years after the signing of the infamous Yalta agreement. 



From the left: Kondek, Halina and her brother Edek. Zakopane, 1947 
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Very often the long roots of the Polish resistance movement increased the 
strength to survive and the will of people to fight back. These traditions 
reached back to the uprisings of 1831 and 1863, resulting from the struggle 
of the whole nation against the Russian, Prussian and Austrian invaders. 

For obvious reasons, Polish martyrdom was the basis of the formation of 
cultural and social world views, as well as lifestyles, in the traditions of 
many generations. 

Let's look at some profiles of their descendants, who lived at a time when 
they had to stand face to face with genocidal Nazis. Reaching out to, 
among others, the pre-war Varsovian folk, simple people from the Kercelak 
Market... 
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Professor Jan Michat Langiewicz 


The Heart 

Halina went to the school where the professor was the headmaster, and 
she was sent by one of his students, who recommended him as a very 
decent man. But even in her wildest dreams Halina did not think that this 
decency could reach so far. When she stood in the doorway of the school 
and said who had sent her and for what reason, the professor shook her 
hand firmly and, smiling warmly, said: 

- Someone like you needs to get to work. You'll work with us. 

With a smooth movement he pointed her to a little room and closed the 
door to the hallway behind her. Halina sought out a small couch in the half- 
light. She lay herself down and began to think. "I, the hunted, a hiding 
Jewess, suddenly makes someone pleased with my presence?" 

Seconds passed and quarter hours. Every forty-five minutes the school bell 
signaled the end of the lessons. In the room the twilight thickened and for 
the first time in many, many months Halina fell into a deep sleep. On the 
same day she was taken to the professor's house for dinner. She washed 
herself. A modest, occupation-time dinner at the teacher's table, served by 
the silent, straightforward and cordial wife of the professor, Marysia, 
satisfied her great hunger - hunger for faith in man, hunger for hope, for 
the need to smile, for cordial, good words... 

And so it began. Almost every day Halina came to dinner, and her "duties" 
were limited to sitting in the janitor's room. Weeks passed and then 
months. She became friends with the professor and his wife, and her daily 
anxiety and fear were replaced with blessed stability and feelings of 
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security. 


After a few weeks, she met a young girl at dinner. Her peer was about 
nineteen years old. She sat quietly and sadly at the table, staring blankly at 
the plate in front of her. It was not hard to guess that she was the 
professor's new charge... 

Jadzia Hurkowska stayed at the professor's home, and to the neighbors she 
was presented as a distant cousin from the countryside. Neither girl had 
any money and it embarrassed them very much to take up a modest 
portion of the professor's teaching budget. But no arguments, no excuses, 
no attempt to use the crude lie that "I'm not hungry" would change the 
professor's mind, and he shared with them what he had. Both became 
something of a family member and not just formally in front of the 
neighbors, but actually in the hearts of the professor and Marysia. 

One day, a few weeks after Halina had started to 'work' in the school, 
Konrad told her that one of his good friends, Marek, had lost his apartment 
and often wandered the streets, looking for friends who would not be 
afraid to accept him, even for one night... Halina suggested that Kondek 
talk about this with the professor. 

When Kondek mentioned Marek to the professor, citing all his assets, the 
professor smiled and asked: 

- He has only one drawback, huh? 

Konrad did not know what to say. It was known that due to this trivial 
drawback, his assets could prove meaningless. 

- Is he "Czech"? - Asked the professor. 

The code-name "Czech", for Jews hiding in Warsaw, referred to a man of 
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distinctly Semitic appearance, that he kind of looked like "three Jews". 33 

- He might not be "Czech", but he doesn't look Nordic either - 
Kondek said. 

- It doesn't matter. I also don't look like an Aryan. When can he 
come? 

And so it began. On the same day Marek took a job as a caretaker in the 
underground high school on 10 Jasna Street. 34 

Soon his wife, Lola, came there. Later, he "added" a few more people, and 
the professor also "received" a married couple, the Rowinskis. Altogether 
there were about ten people in the premises of the school. Some of them 
supported themselves, others joined Marysia's table, and others got free 
soup from the professor, served as part of the (underground) school 
dinners. 

Halina now officially handed over her maid's cell to the caretaker Marek. 
There, in an area of about six square meters, he lived with his wife Lola. 
And at the other end of the long school corridor, professor Langiewicz 
commandeered one of the classrooms for the storage of a collection of old 
benches, school boards, broken chairs, tables, etc. All this was spread 
around in disarray and the room of about forty square meters was difficult 
to cross on account of the pile of junk. But insiders knew that somewhere 
under a bench was an entrance leading to a window. Even if the Germans 
as a "last resort" tried to search all of this debris, there was always still 
time to try to escape through the window. The school was located on the 
first floor and with a little luck you might pick yourself up after the jump. 


33 In Polish, the word 'Czech' sounds very similar to the word 'trzech', meaning 'three'. 


34 Pawet Lew Marek „Na kraw^dzi zycia wspomnienia anarchisty z lat 1943-1944" ("On the 
edge of life: memoirs of an anarchist 1943-1944"), Krakow: Dqb. 2006. 
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But really all this lumber and the "tunnel" played more the role of a mental 
safety valve, as someone always feels a bit safer if the possibility of an 
additional refuge stands before him, even if it is illusory. 
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The Paratrooper 


One night, in front of the edifice of the now closed Philharmonic, in a 
basement where the Germans ran a nightclub with dancing, the fun gained 
such momentum that drunk pilots, military police and various other Krauts 
took to the street and began to shoot in the air, yelling and kicking the 
doors of the nearby closed up houses. Living in constant tension, Rowinski 
could not stand it anymore. Something in his head snapped, so he went to 
the window and jumped out into the street. Fortunately, none of the 
drunken Germans noticed him jump. And Rowinski immediately realized 
that nothing dangerous was happening, just shots "into the air"... and 
joined the German dancers in the streets. They even treated him, as one of 
their own, to a few glasses of vodka and beer. 

The caretaker of the building on 10 Jasna Street was an experienced 
conspirator, a fighter in the Home Army and next to his official duties also 
had the task of closely watching what was happening around the school. 

From a discreet peephole in the gate, the caretaker watched Rowinski's 
entire adventure. And at the first opportunity he quietly opened the gate 
and let the "paratrooper" back into the school premises, just observing 
whether all of his bones were fine, or that in the shock of his adventure he 
had not forgotten about the pain caused by a broken arm or a dislocated 
leg. But the whole and healthy Rowinski went back to the brood, leading a 
life somewhere under a school bench. 

"And are you able to cross yourself?" 

To better understand what kind of man Langiewicz was, it's worth 
throwing in one more story. It was during a lesson. The professor was 
speaking about Poland during the Jagiellonian dynasty. All the attention of 
the class was focused, however, when the professor mentioned or even 
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'brought up' the French Revolution. Because this was the professor's pet 
subject, on which the 12th graders focused all their attention. Will he bring 
it up or won't he? Listening to the lectures of the professor, these students 
in the 12th grade of the Boleslaw Prus underground High School on 10 
Jasna Street in Warsaw breathed a sigh of relief. Because although most of 
those present were soldiers of the underground and many had seen 
combat action, on the benches they felt like the old, pre-war pupils. 

Indeed, after a little more than two years, as they sat on the same 
benches, before the same board and before the same professor, they gave 
answers and wrote exercises so as to at least finish high school and receive 
the dreamed of high school diploma. So everyone breathed a sigh of relief 
when the school secretary opened the classroom door and turned to the 
professor - professor, a call for you. Your cousin is calling. Obviously - the 
phone call would take some time, and after each lecture the professor had 
a nasty habit of calling pupils to the blackboard. There was now less time 
before they would be saved by the bell. Being called to the blackboard was 
still not pleasant. The more so now as the preparation for these make up 
lessons was not so easy for everyone. And this wasn't just because of the 
roundups. Almost all of the pupils at "Prus" coped with this. Anyone who 
was late for school because of some roundup would have felt a little silly 
admitting it. The fashion was not to notice such trifles. There were those 
who came to school straight after a military operation, or what sometimes 
happened was that even during lessons they would ask to be excused 
"because I have an appointment". 

- Konrad. You go to the office for the map. And you, Salach - he 
turned to the best historian in the class - you will lead the lesson 
instead. According to the unwritten code of student decency, 

Kondek walked two steps behind the professor. 

- If madam would be so kind as to give Konrad - he asked the 
secretary - the best map carrier in the whole school - the 
professor looked at the unhooked telephone receiver lying on 
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the desk, which he quickly covered with his hand - the map of 
Jagiellonian dynasty Poland - he slowly picked up the receiver. 

- Hello! Hanka, is that you? What have you messed up this time? 

- The professor listened a moment and a voice cut in - Can you 
hand over this receiver to someone? - a moment of waiting 

- I'm a teacher from the vocational school at 10 Jasna Street. 

My cousin told me that you suspect her of some ugly things. 

But here and now I must protest. If the daughter of my mother's 
sister is Jewish, probably I am too? Therefore, should I come to 
you, or is it sufficient that you call on us here at the school? 

- Again, a pause while waiting for a response. Yes, of course, I 
understand that race cannot be checked on the phone. 
Personally, I'm still curious how you do it. But with this in mind. 
I'll be on the Theatre Square in fifteen minutes. The professor 
thoughtfully hung up and looked at the secretary. 

- Did you hear? - Yes. 

- 1 think that in a few hours I should be back. 

- Good luck, sir! 

- There is nothing to worry about. 

Langiewicz, with his somewhat naive nonchalance, waved his 
hand. And turning to Kondek, he added: 

- Take the map, and after the lesson do not forget to return it to 
the secretary's office. In the class say that you heard that my 
cousin has got sick. 

- Professor, can I accompany you? 
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- What for? Oh you have heads on you! You don't miss any 
opportunity to skip a lesson. You have your Matura 35 in two 
months, and you wish to go for a walk! Go back to class! 


And when Kondek came out of the office, the professor came up to him. 

- Now it's 2pm. The Police curfew starts at eight. If I haven't 
come back by 7, then you tell Salach and consider what to do 
next. And one more thing. Invent some excuse and bring Jadzia 
Hurkowska either here to Jasna Street, or let Salach take care of 
her for those few hours when I'm not here. Let them go for a 
walk in Ujazdowski Park. 

The hours passed. Five o'clock and six o'clock went by. Dusk fell. 

The curfew was approaching, and the professor had not turned up either in 
school or returned home to Leszczynska Street. 

During this time, the school was thoroughly cleaned, and the director 
Czeslaw J^draszko 36 personally looked into every corner to check that 
something compromising or just an ordinary newspaper hadn't become 
entangled. It could also be a revolver cartridge or some part of a dummy 
grenade which had been stripped over and over again and used as a "study 
aid" in officer cadet training. 

Finally, just before 7, the professor appeared in the company of his 
"cousin" Hanna Rowinska. 

- What's up? - the professor asked as if nothing had happened. 


35 The Matura is the equivalent of the American high school leaving certificate or British A- 
levels. 

36 L. J^drasko, "The Bolestaw Prus private boys' middle and high school in Warsaw", Warsaw, 
1974 
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- Everything's just as it always is, Kondek said, trying to adjust his 
answer to the relaxed, irreverent tone of the professor. 

- Can you cancel Salach and Jadzia's walk now? 

- They're supposed to be walking in Ujazdowski park. 

- Hurry to the park and bring them here to Jasna Street. And one 
more thing. Tell Marysia to take a half-litre bottle of homemade 
cherry liqueur from the cupboard. 

- What's the celebration, Professor? 

- Today marks the fifth anniversary of when I started balding. 
This is probably worth celebrating? And remember, to sort 
everything out you need to gather the remains of your 
intelligence and move. 

- 1 have a bike. 

- I'm counting on this. You'll make up for the deficiencies in your 
mental activity with your legs... 

Dusk fell. Just before the curfew all the professor's charges 
gathered in the high school's second year classroom. On a school 
bench covered with a white cloth were thin slices of "boniak" 37 
spread with margarine, half a litre of homemade cherry liqueur 
and for everybody half a bowl of leftover soup from the school 
kitchen, carefully "organized" by the "full-time" cook, who 
served in the school in other ways which were not known to 


37 A 'boniak' was a loaf of bread sold for ration coupons issued by the occupying authorities. 
(Halina Swierczynska) 
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everyone. Around ten people were sat by the carbide lamp. 
From outside the windows covered with black paper came the 
screams of drunken Germans from the pub they had set up on 
the ground floor of the Philharmonic. Hence, every day until five 
in the morning, the sounds of Stern von Rio , 38 Jalousie , 39 Komm 
zurick 40 and other hunks of the occupying forces. Of course, 
everyone was interested, above all, in the story of the professor 
and Hanka's survival. 


38 A star from Rio 

39 Jealousy 

40 Come back 
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Maria and Jan Langiewicz Jerozolomski Avenue in Warsaw, 1938 
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It was all about making them think that I was not frightened. They might also 
suppose that this Langiewicz must have some strong nerves, and that he was 
not shaking in his boots... So I arrived at the Town Hall on Theatre Square not 
as ordered, but an hour late... 

- You were not shaking in your boots, and I for the whole time was 
senseless with fear - added Hanka. 

- They took me to a large study - the professor began to explain. In 
front of a large desk sat a military policeman, and next to him at 
other tables three navy blue policemen. Well, at least I hadn't got 
into hot water - continued the professor - as even if we ended up 
at Szucha Street, at least one of the navy blue policemen would 
probably let the family know what had happened to us. "Du bist 
Jude" - "You're a Jew" - pointing his finger at me, said the military 
policeman. I did not protest. Contrary to what many in my place 
would do, I stayed silent and even tried to smile, pretending that 
the accusation amused me and that it was so absurd that it was not 
even worth denying. "Officer 1 turned to one of the navy blue 
policemen, pretending that I could not understand the charge and 
that I didn't know the German language, as if I were some naive 
teaching assistant. - "I think that the German officer said 'Jude' to 
me." "Do not play the fool. Your cousin has already admitted that 
she is a Jew"- said the navy blue policeman. - "Now it would be 
best for you, if you withdrew your intervention..." - slightly, so that 
the German would not see, he gave me a knowing "wink". "With 
interventions it is sometimes different" - 1 decided to go for broke - 
"you never know when an intervention will be needed by 
someone", - 1 added ambiguously. I was saying this boldly, looking 
firmly into the navy blue policeman's eyes. So that he would 
understand that behind me there still stood a force I would not 
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advise him to take on. "Anyway, here are my papers - birth 
certificate, marriage certificate, various certificates from Opinogory 
in the Ciechanow district, where I was born. And here... "I 
cautiously pushed under the navy blue policeman's nose a pre-war 
certificate from the cadet corps... the navy blue policeman looked 
at me again with interest. Such certificates were not usually 
submitted at a police station... "Was sagt er?" - "What is he 
saying?" - the military policeman laughed. "Er hat eiserne 
Dokumenten. Das ist ganz klar. Er ist in Kreis Zichenau geboren und 
Glauben zum katholischen bekannt." - "He has solid papers. It's 
clear. He was born in the Ciechan district and he's a confirmed 
Catholic." He took off his helmet and started combing his matted 
head of hair. It was evident that he did not quite know what to do 
next. The second navy blue policeman helped him out. "Bring the 
suspect in." "Ha, ha - 1 thought to myself" - the professor snorted to 
us - "If she's still 'a suspect', it means that they know nothing." 
Hanka came in. She tried to remain calm, but she was not sure how 
to behave. 

- 1 did not want to greet you, because I was afraid that things would 
take a turn for the worse for me. It could've been the case that 
after I said, for example, "hello cousin", it could turn out badly for 
you. 

- You deserve top marks for good behavior - said Langiewicz. He 
then continued the story: "This lady admitted that she was Jewish," 

- said the navy blue policeman. At the same time, however, he 
slightly narrowed his eyes, allowing me to understand what I'd 
already realized, that this was a "Directed" part of the questioning. 
"Is she crazy or what?" - 1 said, pretending that I did not 
understand. "Hanka! What are you doing wandering around police 
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stations? Why do you wander around the city without papers? 
When, finally, damn it, will I stop having trouble with you? "And 
here I turned to the Polish police officer. "Twice I've tried to marry 
her off. And there have been more engagement announcements 
recently. But this goat still does not know what she wants. When 
will I finally get rid of this girl? For how long will I take the place of 
her father and mother? I also have a wife, I have a house, and not a 
month goes by without a distant relation from Ciechanow showing 
up on my doorstep at Leszczynski Street! Because an uncle, 
because a brother, because a cousin, I could maybe help them all. 
Even now, as if everything else was not enough, she's walking 
around without papers and pretending to be Jewish. She's clearly a 
nutcase! " 

- You then screamed at me that I really was your reckless cousin - 
Hanka interjected. 

- 1 fell into such a rage, that for some time I was genuinely angry at 
you because you did not want to marry the alleged suitors, which I 
had invented on the spot. "Die verdachtige ist eine Kretin?" - "The 
suspect is a nutcase?" - the military policeman tried not very 
intelligently to get involved in the course of the questioning. "Ja, 
die Schwachkopf. Es sieht so aus dass es ein Missverstandnis ist ... " 

- "Yes, she's an idiot. It looks like there's been a 
misunderstanding..." "And do you know how to cross yourself? 
Asked the third of the navy blue officers. But the question was so 
naive that I think he asked it so that the policeman would 
appreciate his initiative during the questioning. "This nutcase could 
probably not even do that" - 1 said, continuing to go for broke. 
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- 1 really was at this point so numb that I feared not only every 
word, but every movement - Hanka interjected. 

- But it all ended well. You were racially promoted to being my 
cousin and now if you get into some Jewish trouble, you can rely on 
the police station at the Theatre Square. They will certainly certify 
that you're Aryan. Aha! And one more thing. Maybe we could just 
look into this bottle of liqueur? It's a special occasion! 

From the pub at the Philharmonic came the sounds of the hunk Komm 
zuriick. 41 


41 Go back 
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From the right Jan and Maria Langiewicz as well as Pawet Lew Marek (see note 33), who was 

hidden by the professor, Warsaw 1946 
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May 25, 1946 Sunday at the comer of Marszatkowska 
and Chmielna Street. Marek, having lost 2 thousand zloty to ease his 
conscience, is leaking money (the remaining) to the right and left. 
On a hot day in May, the tired one paid 600 zloty for the photo 
and 190 zloty for a phone call to his wife in Krakow 


Note written by Prof. J. Langiewicz on the back of the photo on the previous page. 
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Stefan 


At the little round table top, nailed together with rough-hewn planks, for a 
pile of cheap candy. Around the edge of the wheel small nails were driven in 
vertically. A thin wooden slat was attached underneath. Placed at its end, a 
goose feather crackles, catching the upright nails. The owner of the wheel 
rhythmically pushes the slat. Trrr - you can hear the rattle of the goose 
feather on the nails. Onlookers gather around. At one point, when there is 
already a dozen people at the table, the owner conducting the business 
suddenly raises his hand high, so at a given moment he lets it come down 
with an unnatural and seemingly mysterious gesture. The rattling stops. In the 
sudden silence, the standing crowd next to this thing with great interest, 
waiting for the continuation of the performance. 

- Dear audience! For five groszy you can win up to fifty candies! 

There is no scam! When, in just a moment, our machine stops on 
some of the numbers painted on by our firm - I'll give out so much 
candy! You can also win a porcelain piggy bank, or an elephant for 
the same purpose, or a bouquet of beautiful flowers for your wife 
or fiance, which look like they're alive. It's enough to blow on the 
flowers once a month in your apartment, or dust them, and the 
botany will once again be pleasing to the eye, as if it had just 
bloomed - the tall, broad-shouldered owner of the candy lottery 
had no doubt in his voice. In order to catch the attention of 
onlookers and passers-by, he had to shout louder than the 
competing voices around. Because next to him people had spread 
out their own "bric-a-brac", traders of devotional items, garish 
whistles and piggy banks, potato pancakes, hot dogs and sausages 
straight from boiling water, sweet pancakes, paper hats, drums, 
bagels, trumpets and pretzels. A little further away you can hear 
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the banging of a heavy hammer. The burlier Wola locals measure 
their strength. Pushed along steep rails, the nickel hammer flies up 
with a thud and falls back with even more noise. Sometimes you 
can hear a gunshot - a hammer has reached the top, hit the 
detonator and a gunshot announces the exceptional physical 
prowess of the local strongman. A little further - a circus. Next to it 
there's dancing "on floorboards", where, for twenty cents, you can 
show your friends or the current love of your life your skills in 
ballroom dancing. 

But the carousel is the worst. Its owner is trying to shout over its 
orchestrion, which is incessantly playing "The Hills of Manchuria". 

- Only here, in Venice , 42 everyone, whether man, or any other 
gender, for just ten groszy has the right to go round as much as you 
desire and look down on the whole of the surrounding area. Guys, I 
urge you not to spit down on your cronies, because when the 
spinning is over you may be hit by some other guy in the face! 

From a bird's eye view you can see Venice, warts and all, as well as 
the nearby Italia cinema. And you stretch your neck - you will have 
the honor of personally seeing Kercelak Square and the Comet 
cinema! Three people in a bunch only pay twenty-five groszy! Kids 
with a family - only five! And kids with no money, let them fly to 


42 Venice in the Wola district of Warsaw - a pre-war area of Wola located on a square named 
Venice (on Wolska Street). The square was behind a fence and on the gate hung display cases 
with photos of the "Pixie" theater revue. The mini-theater performed in a green hut and during 
intermissions artists came out onto the ramp and performed songs and monologues, to 
encourage the people behind the fence to buy a ticket. There was also a carousel, test your 
strength machines and strongmen, sometimes a circus came, as well as "dancing on floorboards". 
People came here from Wola and Czysta, mainly working people along with all sorts of 
scoundrels, because "Venice" did not enjoy the best reputation. After the Warsaw Uprising, the 
WZ cinema and a restaurant named Venice were set up there. (Wikipedia) 
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our manager Kazio, who's standing there by the orchestrion. He's a 
great guy, he loves children and with him anything can be 
arranged. 

Young guys arrange themselves in groups of three. Teenage girls, young 
gentlemen with their girlfriends, guys in ties and those who've earned some 
extra cash and are "blowing it", calmly, and in style, pay ten. A few boys 
gather around Kazio and agree on something. After a while the manager 
raises the curtain covering the entrance to the interior of the carousel. After 
climbing the winding stairs, the "youths" are now all under one roof. 

- Grip the bars boys, and when I say, go ahead - one can hear a 
voice in the darkness. 

A screeching and scratching. It's the owner of the carousel slowing down "The 
Hills of Manchuria". Now he slowly walks along the hanging seats, helping to 
fasten safety chains, gently persuading those who want to show that they are 
not afraid and that the chains are unnecessary: 

- Don't be so cocky, kid, because if you fall on your backside, then 
who'll have to close his business? Me. Are you some kind of wise 
guy? Then go whack some policeman in the face. But here we ride 
properly. 

- Oh! Who do I see here !? An old friend! - He suddenly asks a 
carousel enthusiast who's sitting quietly and is properly fastened. - 
A "Cripple" got in without paying! Not nice. Come on, get lost you 
little shit, or I'll bend the calf of your other leg forward! 

The model of a peaceful passenger suddenly dives under the safety chain, 
collects a volleyed kick along the way and already from a safe distance shows 
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the owner of the carousel where to stick it, and other movements known in 
the international code indicating the highest disapproval for Kazio. 

- Spin around and have fun! - Exclaims the director of the special 
machine and winds up the crank, activating "The Hills of 
Manchuria". From the top of the carousel there's a loud voice: 

- Ok, guys! Hold on! 

The thick beams are like the arms of giant stars. They are the scaffolding 
supporting the upper part of the rotating carousel. On each beam there are 
five to six boys who push with all their force. Those who are cunning try to 
place themselves as close as possible to the centre. The one who missed out 
or who was simply there for the first time, has to go a much longer way to 
cover the circumference. On the next ride he has the right to move up one 
place to the left. And after five or six rides - great fun. Kazio personally calls 
the breathless participant down, and he "legally" has the right to one free 
ride. 

Now the manager takes out a whistle, and as loudly as possible, to draw the 
attention of the next potential carousel ride enthusiasts, gives it a shrill peep. 
It's a signal to those running at the top. They can now hook themselves or sit 
down on the speeding beams and just wait until the carousel stops. Waiting 
at the bottom, the director discreetly points out some still moving seats. The 
bastards have managed to fool us again! The "Cripple", the one who sewed so 
much confusion, because he was supposedly trying to sneak onto the ride - 
he was just the bait! When Kazio was squabbling with him, two other free- 
loaders got quietly onto the empty seats and went unnoticed, because the 
boys at the top were already beginning to push. 

Kazio stands on one side of the carousel, the director on the other. Right, 
we'll show these chancers! 

The youths are undoing their safety chains mid flight. They can see what was 
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happening and know what to do. Because this situation is not new to them. 
The experience of dozens of stowaway rides had let them develop their own 
tactics. First, you had to jump at full speed, but make sure you land on the 
platform. Because a few meters further down, and your bones would not 
withstand it. And it is necessary to "loosen" the seat on the inside and the 
outside so that you are as close to the center as possible, and a moment later, 
you are thrown out by centrifugal force over the public staring at the bottom. 
Such "loosening" Kazio would not dare stop. Because if he then got a couple 
of kicks... Anyway, the couple of kicks that await them at the bottom aren't 
important now. The whole "action" is being watched by their pals and any 
mistake in the trick will be sharply criticized later. 

The management aren't too bothered about the few groszy for a ticket, 
especially as there are always several seats without passengers. 'Electricity' 
also costs nothing, because the boys push for free out of pride. But they 
couldn't abide those little shits disrespecting the business... 

The carousel is slowly stopping. Two free riders jump from the rocking seats, 
so as to be as far away from the director and Kazio as possible! The third, 
however, somehow calculates badly and lands straight onto the shoulders of 
the director. 

He does not even protest. The kicks and punches he was due must be 
withstood with honor. And the director doesn't overdo it. It' s rather to show 
the bastards who's the boss and that no one has the right to cheat him in 
business. 

The owner of the candy lottery takes the opportunity to pause. It's a pity to 
strain his vocal cords, when the entire attention of the public is directed 
towards Kazio's educational efforts. But then it starts again trrrr, the rattle of 
the quill on nails bursts into the ears. 
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- There is no luck without risk! 


- Everyone can bet, everyone can have fun! 

With deft hand movements he mixes in a pile of colorful candies. 
This is evaluated with an appraising gaze by the onlookers gathered 
around the circular table. The kids carefully track where the 
growling, quill pen stops. Trrrrr... 

- There's no scam! With five groszy you can win up to fifty candies - 
he repeats the well-worn formula. Trrrrrr! Trrrrrr! The blond fellow 
pokes the top of a colorful candy with one hand, and with the 
other pushes the quill mounted on the slat. Trrrrrr! Trrrrrr! 

- And like at Ignacy's it rotates! And off like a madman it takes! And 
like in the city of Lodz it operates! 

Trrrr! Trrrr 

- The rich people they play roulette, and here on candy falling into 
our mouths we bet! The rattle of the springy quill on the nail fence 
attracts more and more new juvenile onlookers. 

- If you don't have the dough, don't take up space - the blond tells 
the little boy standing in the first row. - Have a sweet and off you 
go. Let the others chance their arm. 

Trrrrrr! Trrrrrr! 

- Mister! Can I for two groszy? - Asks a young enthusiast of sweets. 

- You can, but you'll only get half the prize ... 
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In the evening, the owner of the candy lottery packs up his things. He 
carefully pours the candy into a roomy bag. He gives a table with three 
screwed in legs to the night janitor safekeeping. Here, together with the 
circus, the carousel, a sledgehammer and a nickel armature, the candy lottery 
waits, for the first rattle of a new day, when the quill again begins to rotate 
on the orbit studded with nails... 

Venice was two tram stops away from Kercelak Market. Today, at the 
crossroads of Wolska and Mlynarska Streets, stands the "Wola" Department 
Store. It is in this place, half a century ago, that Kazio recruited boys to "turn" 
the rotary beams. Today, in this place, we can buy products made of plastics, 
radios and color TVs. Only older people are able to hear the distant echo of 
the couplet which was shouted by the owner of the quill with nails: 

- And like at Ignacy's it rotates! And like in the city of Lodz it 
operates!... 

Today's work is done. There was no particular 'fortune', but they managed to 
eke out something for dinner. The owner of the candy wheel of fortune, with 
a bag of candy under his arm, goes back to his sublet room. A dingy, dark 
tenement just off Kercelak Square. Toilet in the yard, running water only in 
certain homes. At the gate a gang of toe rags with hands in their pockets 
greets him with respect. 

- Respect, Stefan - one can hear a chorus of voices straining to be 
nonchalant. 

- Hi boys! How's it going? 

- We're not afraid of anyone! And if anyone wants a row, we jump 
into the bushes! 
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Stefan smiles sympathetically. He knows that the answer to his perfunctory 
question is a sign of recognition and respect. Some of them even come out of 
their homes especially at the time of his return. 

Calm, phlegmatic and never looking for strife, Stefan had earned his position 
among the Kercelak community, and for the teenagers waiting at the gate he 
was an idol worthy of the highest respect. With appreciation it was told, how 
a gang from nearby Wolnosci Street once attacked a boy from Okopowa 
Street who was returning from school, with several of them trying to give him 
a good thrashing. Mr. Stefan really did not like such "hooligan brawls" and 
decided to intervene. 

- Hey! You, in the beret! - He shouts at the most violent bully. - 
Come here! 

The fight was stopped. The one who was called, a lad of about twenty or so, 
walks over obediently. 

- What's going on? 

- We have an issue. 

- Is this some kind of feud? A fight to the end? 

The lad scratches his head through the beret and says nothing. Now, Stefan 
turns to the boy from Okopowa who was returning from school. 

- What happened? - He asked in a matter of fact way. 

- Nothing. I gave one of their crew a little smack in the mouth. 
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- Honorably? 


- Sure, one on one. 

- Which one? 

- 1 don't know. In such a mix it's hard to recognize him. 

- Don't string me along. For the honor of little squirts, it's not 
necessary. Justice must be done. 

- He was brawling with me - confessed the bully in the beret - And 
now we'll... 

- He provoked you? And he probably said something vulgar? And 
maybe he even showed you his tongue? - Stefan questions him 
angrily. 

- So whack him in the face again now - and he points to the humbly 
standing boy from Wolnosci Street. 

- But Stefan, you don't need... 

- Hit him, because if not, I'll hit you! 

The others moved to the opposite side under the wall of the Majde soap 
factory. Hidden in the darkness, they had the guts to shout mercy for their 
buddy in the beret. 

- Don't hit our brother! 
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- We'll see you tomorrow! 


This appears to upset Stefan. He hits the owner of the dark blue beret, and 
then, turning towards the darkness hiding the rest of the gang, exclaims: 

- Next! 

A few moments of silence, from the dark spot on the wall emerges a figure. 
With his head down he comes closer to Stefan. 

- Hit him in the face! - He addresses to the attacked pupil. 

- But Stefan, he cannot defend himself... 

- But he can attack with twenty to one? Hit him, I say! 

At the wall there is silence. They understood that only humility to Stefan's 
authority can stop any further judgments from being passed. 

- Next! 

From the darkness emerges a new character. - Hit him! 

The pupil pretends to beat him, because who knows, maybe tomorrow he'll 
have to deal with their excessive zeal again. 

- Hey you! Watch out! I warned you the last time, teach the bastards a lesson, 

or you'll get hurt. 

- Next! 
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A blow to the jaw. The victim grabs his face in a somewhat theatrical gesture, 
emphasizing the strength of the blow. 

- Next! 

And so, one after the other, from the wall of the Majde factory, emerging out 
of the darkness, all the smartasses from Wolnosci Street get what they 
deserve, and return to their cronies milling about in the darkness. 

There can be no question of escape. The next day Stefan, in ways only known 
to himself, will find out. And then the issue will be much more serious. 

- Next! 

- That's all, Stefan ! - He hears a voice from the wall. 

- Be careful, because tomorrow I will be asking questions. And if 
someone has sneaked away, even his own mother won't recognize 
him! 

That's how Stefan was. In the evenings or on rainy days of autumn, when the 
candy lottery would be flowing in torrents of rain, he would sit on the bed in 
his low-rent room on the fourth floor and read. Anything went. What he 
could borrow from friends, from obliging boys, acquaintances: Nasielski, 
Dumas, Sienkiewicz, Romanski, Marczynski, Zevaco, Karl May, Zeromski. Next 
to "Selected Lives of Princes of the Polish church" - "Kidnapped on a wedding 
night", "Rinaldo Rinaldini", "Siegfried", "Cartouche", "Hartman". He even 
sifted through the "Communist Manifesto" and Kropotkin's "The Conquest of 
Bread". And then again, "Rocambole", "Nat Pinkerton", "Sherlock Holmes", 
"Pat and Patachon", "For the love of poverty". Mniszkowna and Tuwim's 
"Rhyming Fair", Zeromski's "The Strong Woman" and Thugutt's "Letters to a 
young friend". Not all of those books did he manage to borrow "out of 
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friendship". The easiest way was group borrowing from a nearby bookstore 
on Kercelak Square. For example, to borrow a "notebook" you paid five 
groszy. In four or five days several partners in the business could read it. But 
in order that the former didn't have to wait until the fifth had finished reading 
that particularly numbered "notebook", someone else took the next number. 
And that was enough for "three guys" to read fluently. "Rinaldo Rinaldini" 
consisted of 109 notebooks (the price for one was 30 groszy - so it was worth 
borrowing), probably the shortest was the story of Siegfried (as I recall - 
about 40 notebooks). And to borrow a volume of Karl May (which cost 95 
groszy) you paid 20. And of course, to make it cheaper, it was read as a team. 

Besides, it wasn't just autumn and winter days which tore Stefan away from 
Venice. Especially in the winter, no one would stop in front of a wheel of 
fortune with nails, and the circus, the dancing "on floorboards", and the 
carousel, which created the necessary noise and hullabaloo for the party, 
appeared only in May. Though one could also hear Venice in the winter, 
because there was a skating rink lit up with colorful lights, and music from a 
speaker which carried far, but there it wasn't the right climate for bellowing 
that "other nationalities are at a table playing roulette, and we on candy 
falling into our mouths do bet". 
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Chaim 


It was such a lazy day that brought Stefan to the Iron Gate . 43 With his hands in 
his pockets, he wandered from stall to stall, looked in the stores and around 
the back of large warehouse facilities. His broad-shouldered figure, hands 
demonstratively kept in his pockets, and open, honest face indicated he was 
looking for work and that he could manage not only heavy work, but that he 
could also be trusted. Sometimes, "on landing", he was able to help unload 
trucks of vegetables or poultry. The porters from the Iron Gate were a well 
organized gang of hard-working and strong Jewish workers. 

The majority belonged to the Bund , 44 and some to the PPS (Polish Socialist 
Party). Initially, Stefan, like every new and unknown individual, did not enjoy 
their sympathy. But after a few weeks, closely watched, he first began to be 
tolerated, then allowed to join in the unloading of the larger shipments. This 
provided greater, and most importantly, while not permanent, at least more 
regular earnings, without the continuous straining of the neck to catch a truck 
in the process of "landing". Although not yet recognized as one of them, he 
was slowly becoming one of the locals. 

Among the Jewish porters, Chaim enjoyed the greatest authority. It was 
enough for him to just look at a truck loaded with hundreds of crates of 


43 The Iron Gate - A Warsaw housing estate lying between the Wola district and the downtown 
area. The name comes from the now-defunct iron gate, which was the entrance to the Saxon 
Garden. (Wikipedia) 

44 Bund (in Yiddish) - General Jewish Workers' Union in Lithuania, Poland and Russia. Operating in 
the years 1897-1948 this leftist, anti-Zionist Jewish party operated in several European countries. 
Bund constituted an autonomous part of the Russian Social Democratic Labor Party in the years 
1898-1903 and 1906-1912. Organizational remnants of this grouping still operate in the US, 
Canada, Australia and the UK. (Wikipedia) 
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poultry and without hesitation he decided: 


- At the bottom, in one crate there are three hens missing! 

- Chaim, how do you know? 

- I'm telling you! 

They checked, counted - Chaim was right. 

- Mr. Stabholz - Chaim addressed the owner - you steal your own 
merchandise so you can blame the porters? You want us to be at 
each other's throats? And if so you'll be able to pay less? Come on, 
count out the three hens, because if not, the truck will stay here 
until doomsday! 

Mr. Stabholz apologized, saying he'd made a mistake and that everything was 
back to normal. Once Chaim and Stefan made a bet on who could unload a 
truck full of geese faster. On one truck was Chaim, on the other Stefan. Stefan 
soon noticed that not only strength, but also Chaim's experience was needed. 
He'd been working here, in the Mirowski Market Halls, as a porter practically 
since birth. He knew that every crate, even though they looked similar, was, 
however, different. One would be made of planed timber, another with 
unplaned. On the other hand, some crates, worn out after several years of 
operation, would bend as if they were made of cardboard and with any 
greater load or being grabbed in the wrong place, could fall apart. And that 
Stabholz would not forgive and would deduct what he had lost from the day's 
pay, as if he had lost a box made of mahogany. Others were hard, as if they 
were made from sheet metal, but with nails sticking out of the boards, so that 
if you inadvertently grabbed them - the wound could be substantial, even 
stopping you working for a few days. 

And Chaim finished several boxes ahead of Stefan. The Jewish porters 
standing close by watched this test of strength. The worn-out Stefan sat at 
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the end of the truck platform with his legs hanging down. After a moment 
Chaim sat down next to him and shook hands. 

- If you go on like this, Stefan, in a few months you'll become the 
boss of the Jewish porters - said Chaim. 

- And then what? I would prefer to have a truck like this one, where 
we're sitting - said Stefan. - Then fortune would never be far 
away... 

- You two are chit-chatting here, but who won the bet? - Asked one 
of the porters. - It's worth settling the issue with a bottle. 

Stefan realized the allusion. - Mr. Stabholz - he said to the owner of 
the goose transport - Do you not know what we have today? 

- And what do we have? - Stabholz answered a question with 
a question. 

- All the boxes have been unloaded as necessary. Nothing was lost. 

Does the poultry not add up like the petals on a rose flower? It 
adds up. Well, I'm pleased to remind you that today it's the day of 
the Virgin Mary - payday. 

- Mr. Stabholz, he's Catholic - said Chaim - And Catholics believe 
that one should pay for a job done. 

Stabholz glanced at the already empty boxes, and passed between the 
poultry stalls to verify that no one had any objections to the delivered goods, 
if so he could blame either Chaim or Stefan and thus deduct something from 
the daily rate. He nodded and called to Chaim. 
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- You get four zloty for both of you. 


- Thank you, Mr. Stabholz - Chaim replied, pretending not to hear 
properly. 

- But Stefan should also get something? 

- Stefan? This pious Catholic? If you like him so much, maybe you 
can be christened? Then you would bother the priest's head, and 
not mine. 

Stefan was standing next to them and did not understand, because the 
conversation was conducted in Yiddish. The rest of the porters, however, 
perfectly understood where Stabholz was heading. He wanted to win over the 
Jewish porters against Stefan, hoping that they would not interfere in the 
affair to defend a Pole, and that he would "illegally" not pay him the daily 
rate. 


- Mr. Stabholz! What is this? A row? - Chaim now answered in 
Polish. Stabholz calmed down. He knew that if a porter from the 
Iron Gate used the word "row" with an owner-wholesaler, this 
meant war. No produce would be unloaded, and the owners of the 
stalls would not take his geese, chickens or ducks, even at half 
price. But Stabholz did not give up easily. 

- Well okay. I'll take a loss! Here's another zloty, together it will 
make five. Share it with this Catholic. 

- 1 don't share my own money with anyone - answered Chaim. 

- you go and give him the zloty yourself. 
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- Because you think I'm some kind of schmuck? 

Well, let it be my loss! I'll add two zloty. Six in total. 

- You go to him, you give him the two zloty! 

- Chaim, don't be pushy! 

- Me? Pushy? Did you give me four zloty willingly? 

You gave it to me. 

I didn't even say a word. And now you want me to take from Stefan 
for my own livelihood? 

- There's nothing worse than a converted Jew - said Stabholz and 
demonstratively turned away from Chaim. At the same time he 
nodded in the direction of Stefan. 

- What's up, Stefan? - The rogue foolishly continued. 

- Not good. They don't want to pay me for my work. 

- What do you mean 'they' don't want to? They want to. Here's 
three 

zloty and may both of us remain healthy. 

- For three zloty I'll keep my hands in my pockets and do a different 
job. 

- What other job? 

- Scratching my balls. 
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- Well, you have three zloty and fifty groszy and it's done. 

Already you're not scratching. 

- For three fifty I'll take my hands from my pockets. 

- And what will you work for? 

-For four zloty. No more nor less than others get. 

- Stefan! You'll send me to an early grave. 

- So take a chicken to your grave, otherwise you'll die of hunger. 
Listening to this conversation, the porters could not hide their 
amusement. 

- Nicely done! If he took a hen to the grave, he would sell it along 
the way! 

The wholesaler knew that Stefan had the whole porter community behind 
him. It was better not to start anything because it could cost him dearly. 

- Well, I give in. Stefan, I'm doing it just for you, because you are 
such a decent person. Let it be four zloty. 

- Who was asking who'd won the bet? - Stefan turned to his 
listening fans. From the group of "companions", one of the porters 
stepped out. 

- Here's two fifty. Get half a liter of blue label vodka. With the 
change get sausage or some other scraps. 
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- I'll also put in two fifty - added Chaim. And turning to Stabholz 
he asked: 

- Mr. Stabholz, are you going to throw into the pot? 

- 1 can but I don't want to. 

- But why not? 

- Because I'm wondering whether it's a sin for decent, Jewish 
porters 

to eat non-kosher sausage. 

- Exactly, boss! For your money we can buy a decent kosher 
sausage, strictly for the pious ones. 

- Well, I'll throw in a zloty. 

- Good. Abram, nip over to Aunt Stefy's and sort it out. 

After a few minutes Abram was back. Tripe, sausage, ham and blood sausage, 
meaning that something would be stuffed into their mouths, as God 
commanded. 

- Well, where's the kosher sausage? - Stabholz asked. 

- It's right over here - replied Chaim, pointing to some blood 
sausage 

strung together in a bunch. 

- This is a scam! Give me my zloty back. 
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- Go to Aunt Stefy, and she'll give it to you now. 


And so day by day the affection and appreciation for Stefan grew among the 
local Jewish porters. Common work, common worries, common assistance 
and the sharing of the better work, and even common reading. In this 
environment, "Cartouche", "Rinaldo Rinaldini" and "Kidnapped on their 
honeymoon night" did not raise any special interest, just like a tear-jerking 
story with a moral intended only for the dark Jewish recipient "About three 
sisters from Leszno who got christened and died", the satirical song "On 
today's fashion for poverty" or the tragic "House of death on Krochmalna". 
Norse-Scissors shmontses 45 from the mini theater on Dzika Street of the Haile 
boom-boom Abyssinia type, boom-boom not good, boom-boom opinion, or 
Krukowski songs about Malcia and Moniak - although often promoted to "Qui 
pro quo ," 46 did not arouse enthusiasm here. Those whom Krukowski tried to 
convince, rather listened with disgust to the antics designed for a completely 
different audience. Day by day they strengthened their friendship. Chaim 
belonged to the Bund and, as it turned out, he was posted to organize union 
activity among the Jewish porters. Stefan watched with interest as he 
defended their common cause in front of Stabholz, so he also felt that in this 
environment one could not rely solely on one's own strength. Slowly he 
became "one of them". 

Once he saw a young man at the fish stand turn over a Jewish woman's stall 
and watch amused as the woman laboriously put the still live goods back into 
the tub. 


45 Shmontses (szmoncery) - Jewish jokes, monologues and sketches. 

46 Kazimierz Krukowski was a Polish Jewish cabaret performer and writer, revue and film actor. 
He regularly performed at the 'Qui pro quo' cabaret, run by his cousin Julian Tuwim. (Wikipedia) 
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- What kind of idiot is this? - Stefan asked a nearby porter. - Is he 
drunk or what? 

- Look, on his lapel he has a Gladiolus Brave . 47 It's the sign of the 
Falange . 48 He came with some of his cronies, but pretended not to 
know them. We've been observing them for a good few minutes. 

Oh look, there by the tomatoes. 

- All Jews are crooks - some other guy yelled. 

- They sell dodgy goods, and charge prices like at Pakulski's . 49 

- Go to hell- Stefan's interlocutor muttered. 

- So why don't you turf them out? 

- Stefan, don't make me laugh. You see, they're giving away some 
Nazi leaflets. And if we butt in, they're just waiting for it and 
there'll be a great scandal. There's bound to be a photographer 
with them and some hacks from the nationalist "ABC", the "Little 
Daily" or "Warsaw National Journal". Just waiting to write that 
some Jews beat up some Poles... 

For Stefan, the issue was not so straightforward. The Poles have a grudge 
against the Jews. But in truth, why should he side with the Jews? Does it have 


47 The Gladiolus Brave (Mieczyk Chrobry) - a symbol used by Polish nationalists, showing the 
coronation sword of Polish kings wrapped with ribbon in the Polish national colors. Its name is 
connected with a legend of Boleslaw the Brave, the 11th century Polish king. (Wikipedia) 

48 See note 18 

49 Upmarket shopping area in downtown Warsaw 
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anything to do with the "Polish question", when a Jewish woman's stall with 
fish is turned over again? And the remaining Jews have to watch the blatant 
'row' in silence 

- Some little Hitlers at the Iron Gate? - Stefan tried to understand 
the issue. The scales were tipped after a long fast without a scuffle, 
fight or any other kind of brawl. This bored a man. He would go 
there, if only to watch. His eyes searched for Chaim. 

- Be careful, my friend. The point is that no one from your group 
should have anything to do with it. You only have to touch 
someone and it will be all your fault... 

- Poland for the Poles! Just like National Socialist Germany we will 
get rid of the Jews and create a strong national Poland!! - The 
young man in his student's cap shouted, standing on the reversed 
metal tub after scattering the fish. 

At the next few stalls Jews hastily packed up their goods. Some types with 
short jackets and roguish caps provocatively walked among the Jewish 
merchants, ostensibly scattering pedestrians. Despite the noise and the 
screams of protest, the police suddenly found themselves some other urgent 
tasks outside the hall. 

Stefan watched with interest. How was it, with knuckle-dusters in hands, that 
they could benefit from the police's silent assistance? Surely no-one would 
counter force with force? And this is supposed to be the "Polish question"? 
But to tell the truth, one thing was obvious: these bastards were just 
pretending to be tough guys! But if you boxed the idiot's ears, he would cry 
for an hour - Mommy! No such turmoil moved towards Stefan, however. Was 
he protected by his "racially pure", "Nordic" appearance, or simply his 
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attitude, because it was obvious that it was better not to go down that route. 
Because he was not harassed by anybody in anger. And to get into a scuffle 
uninvited and out of boredom was not in Stefan's nature. From the corner of 
his eye he saw one guy with a dagger on his lapel go up to an apple stall. 

- Well, soon the fruit will be flying - he thought. 

He quickened his pace and walked to the horrified owner of the stall. 

- I'll have half a kilo of Golden Rennets. 

The guy with the dagger stopped. He waited until the saleswoman had 
finished serving Stefan. With trembling hands, she threw apples on the scales. 
- And a quarter of new apples. 

- Oh, but where am I going to get new apples for you at this time of 
year - the shopkeeper said sheepishly. 

-That's true, indeed it's not May. I wanted to say Jonathan apples. 

- Well, you see, that's how it is with the Jews! They hide their 
produce from Poles, there'd certainly be new apples for their own - 
said the guy with the dagger. - Wait, we'll have a look together. 

On saying that, he grabbed the stall and tried to overturn it, as if 
searching for hidden new apples. 

- You graciously don't notice that I still haven't bought the 
Jonathans, and you very rudely butt in to my affairs - Stefan replied 
most calmly. At the same time he considered the situation, 
because he knew from experience that entry into an uninvited 
scuffle can sometimes cause unforeseen trouble. The surprised 
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other buyers began to gather in groups, and at the beginning softly, 
then more and more loudly, were commenting on the exploits of 
the gentlemen from the Falange. 

- Sissies! They've met their match... 

- Sir, do you understand any of this? Look at what that one is 
shouting: "The ONR - fights, the ONR - is armed, the ONR - is 
forging a new Poland. We are fighting the Jews to build a strong 
Poland!" 

- Well blow me down - said Stefan - next to Grunwald, Kircholm, 
the Defence of Czestochowa , 50 add the glorious victory at the 
Mirowski Halls to our history. Even if I had half a liter of liquor in 
me, I wouldn't talk such crap. 

The shoppers began to show their discontent more actively. 

- Oh, what the hell's all the fuss about, five of them, or ten, or 
cockle-doo-da-doo? - An elderly gentleman, elegantly dressed, with 
a curly moustache and a solid cherry wood cane in his hand, voiced 
his displeasure loudly. 

Some workmen, clerks from nearby shops, Polish porters without permanent 
jobs, wandering around the hall looking for a truck "on landing", showed a 
growing interest in what was happening. 

- The conditions are perfect - decided Stefan. - But if I trash them in 
the middle of the Jewish stalls, it would be in the newspaper that 
some Jews beat up some Poles. 


50 Grunwald (1410), Kircholm (1605) and the Defense of Czestochowa (1655) are all famous and 
victorious battles in Polish history. 
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- Sir, kindly slow down - he turned to the falangist attempting to 
overturn the apple stall. - This kind of thing is good for a bunch of 
good for nothing little shits. But you're a learned man? Gather your 
buddies, we'll go outside, confer, there'll be plenty of work to do... 
What's one stall worth... 

The owner of the gladiolus winked at his partners and the entire gang, 
with the air of the victorious, slowly headed towards the exit. Behind them 
followed more curious onlookers, 'hand' porters and a few clerks from 
neighboring shops. 

- Mother didn't have more of you? - Stefan finally asked calmly and 
amicably - Then hand over those Boleslaw the Brave badges, 
because one should not invoke either the Polish king, or Grunwald, 
with your dirty work. Now! ! ! 

Stefan spoke the last two words much louder. His huge figure loomed 
menacingly over the group of Vistula Nazis. He walked to the nearest and tore 
off his badge together with the lapel of his jacket. The other porters did it 
more gently, but perhapsspivs with equally dogged determination. In silence, 
staring in the face of fledgling Polish fascism. 


* * * 


Since then decades have passed. Today, only a few remaining residents of 
Warsaw know where before the war and for almost the whole occupation 
sparkled the life of Kercelak, who, what and how trade took place at the Iron 
Gate. The remaining legends, memories and a tear in the eye of the old 
"Warsaw countrymen of my forefathers". This mood was aptly captured 
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several years ago by Tadeusz Ross in the song "Memories of Kercelak ": 51 


Not many years ago 

- Since when I do not know, I will not lie 

- Kercelak sparkled with life. 

They bought old junk. 

Pigeons and spivs. 

Everything that's Varsovian, 


There were tonnes of it here 

- What would you like. Sir? 

- What did you think. Madam? 
How many homemade sweets 


51 Kercelak - operating from 1867 until 1944 was the largest market in pre-war Warsaw. It began 
in the area of Chtodna Street and Towarowa Street, developing along Okopowa Street and 
reaching Ogrodowa Street and Leszno Street (today a section of Solidarnosc Avenue from Wronia 
Street to Mtynarska Street as well as the eastern part of Okopowa Street which was built after 
World War II). The market occupied an area of approximately 1.5 hectares and is named after 
Jozef Kerceli, owner of several sites in the area, from whom it was bought by the City Hall. On its 
square were transferred stalls from Grzybowski Square. They were arranged according to the 
type of products sold. The Kercelak marketplace was frequented by a specific part of the 
community of Warsaw. It created its own dialect, and a few characters emerged from it that have 
passed into legend (Tata Tasiemka, and some of the characters of the columnist Stefan Wiech 
Wiechecki). (Wikipedia). 

Konrad's family was strongly associated with the market. His father had a stall there and sold 
sacred paintings (while being a staunch atheist). Besides, there was a lending library and a 
distribution point for illegal "pamphlets" (mostly anarchist). 
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In these Varsovian expressions! 


But things pass away. 

Time incinerates sentiment. 

History, while sweeping all before it. 
Also swept away Kercelak. 


This poem, which sounds like an epitaph, is too pessimistic for "the Warsaw 
native", however. Because not all things passed away and time did not 
incinerate everything. And the sweeping of history, didn't manage to 
completely wipe out the people of Kercelak, as perhaps it turned out that 
there were too many things that were pure, and worthy of imperishable 
memory? And so the dignity and peculiar honor of the people of Wola, Praga 
or Czerniakow 52 remains here and there, acting today as an almost 
unattainable ideal for all sorts of thugs and hoodlums, who in a gang can 
assault an old woman or in a group of fifteen give out a kicking just for fun. 
Pugnacity, the desire to laugh and act the fool, but also a sense of justice and 
patriotism, often show their horns beyond the epitaph of Thaddeus Ross. 


52 Wola, Praga and Czerniakow are all districts of Warsaw. 
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Antek's place 


During the occupation, until the Warsaw Uprising, on Leszno Street there was 
a pub-cafeteria "U Antka" ("Antek's Place"). Only one tenement building on 
Okopowa Street stood apart from the Kercelak Market, yet to be handed over 
to the occupier. Frequent raids by the gendarmes - as in the nearby ghetto - 
confiscating everything that could be sent to the Reich, increasingly tightened 
the noose around the life of the Kercelak Market. But it also stimulated the 
imagination and a certain virulence. The desire to fight, to loosen the noose. 

Because of the need to work on a larger scale, we had sometimes to move 
beyond the "Dodgy Kercelak". All the more so because the arrests and raids, 
the shootings, and the killings became an ominous warning against engaging 
in the development of certain interests in the area, which at any time may be 
surrounded and "ploughed through" by "men in tin hats". Indeed, one could 
still get honey and butter, white bread and beef tenderloin, and for special 
enthusiasts there were also "kids' water sprays for Wet Monday and the 
adults' versions for every other day of the week ". 53 Everything in almost any 
set of brands and types - still Kercelak increasingly declined, and became 
more and more like a rolled up hedgehog covered in spikes on all sides. 

At "Antek's Place" important stuff happened. Today we would say that the 
pub was one of the most important centers of the "business miracle". In the 
small room of a diner, business was done that in our time would probably 
have been the responsibility of several ministries. Decisions were taken in a 
matter of minutes, without appointing a council or getting a license from the 
bank for payment in hard currency. Here, fifty or a hundred meters from the 


53 Wet Monday, or Easter Monday, is a day when Polish children spray water over each other, 
symbolizing the baptism of the Polish state. The "adults' version" in the text is a euphemism for 
weapons. 
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pub, some tankers full of molasses stopped, from which the processed hooch, 
if it did not reach the entire area of the General Government, would definitely 
have met the needs of Mazovia, Kurpie and Podlasie. Of course, part of the 
production was poured into bottles of the state monopoly spirit, and even in 
original German bottles, wandered (the brand) to the Reich, and from there 
came Leica and Exakta cameras, chemicals, and if all went well, towards 
ammunition and weapons. 

Once the partisans announced a demand for several tons of cement. The Jews 
in the ghetto demanded bread and grenades, flour and revolvers, meat - 
immediately, any amount of goods, by their own transport or rented for a 
bribe from the Germans, reached the customer. Stefan's cry from before the 
war reigned here: 

- There's no luck without risk! 

At the humble, oilcloth-covered table, you could hear such conversations: 

- We need six uniforms from the Organization Todt , 54 ausweise, holiday 
permits, travel orders and military ration cards. Destination Italy. 

- And why the hell are they going on this trip? 

- They have "swinki ", 55 they want to bring back a little silk, stockings... 

- Do they speak German? 

- No. 


- It's suicide. 


54 Organisation Todt was established in 1938. In Nazi Germany, the organization was tasked with 
the construction of military facilities and was led initially by Fritz Todt. During World War II, they 
employed forced laborers and engineers from occupied countries. (Wikipedia) 

55 'Swinki' (Polish) or 'Little Pigs' was slang for gold coins worth five rubles. 
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- What suicide? They're wise guys from Marymont , 56 this is their third trip. 


- And they all come back alive? 

- Sometimes. 

- And what about the Germans? 

- They say they love Hitler, and as volunteers they sign up for Organisation 
Todt. 

- And now they're returning to Rome, to mommy? And there are Krauts who 
believe this? 

- Hey, everything is covered. Their ausweise are for good work, and on top of 
that, for fighting against the partisans they were transferred to Italy. 

- Cunning! 

- Wiseguys! 

- Okay. The uniforms they can sort out themselves at Lalucyna's in the 
Wotowka Market. She will lead them to Romek the tailor, it's not my 
business, I don't trade in clothes. The rest will be here in a month. Aha! Tell 
them to not gorge themselves on chocolate like those wide boys who two 
months back went to Norway and printed themselves damned chocolate 
ration sheets. From Warsaw to Oslo without exception, there was no place 
where chocolate wasn't issued. The buggers were so brazen that they went to 
the gendarmerie with a complaint that they'd been robbed when drunk. That 


56 Marymont is a district of Warsaw. 
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was until my work saved them. Because better false ausweise you will not 
find in the whole of Warsaw. 

At "Antek's Place" Stefan got a job as a bouncer. He left the Iron Gate, 
because it had lost its previous character. Different sorts of Kraut liked the 
market now - Volksdeutche, as well as various "rascals", which meant 
lumpen-drunks without any dignity, capable of any dirty tricks, who you could 
smack in the mouth, and they wouldn't even show the slightest regret. Stefan 
was a bouncer not because the guests smashed the place up or too carefully 
studied the quality of moonshine. When sometimes there was such a 
suspicion, Antek responded with dignity: 

- We don't give out carbide alcohol here, and you can get white sticks in the 
place next door - meaning this kind could drink without fear of going blind. 

For such scenes the place was too serious and never would "Highlander, 
aren't you sad ?" 57 have the right to be heard. Well, unless some passing 
patrol was looking in. That was something else. Then the pub had to have its 
prescribed appearance. But there were also men who smelt Antek's pea soup, 
tripe, dumplings or pork knuckle and suddenly burst in with a song on their 
lips. 

Such delectable alcoholics' expeditions gave the place a good reputation. 
Sometimes, however, the temperature was raised too much. Someone would 
start to wail "The Carpathian Brigade", another guy would jump up from the 
table, shouting that there was no time, because he had to go to Berlin, and 
another would pull out a revolver, proposing to Antek that instead of a bill he 
sell him a Luger or he may, as an exception, kill himself a Volksdeutsch if he 


57 "Highlander, aren't you sad?" (Polish: Goralu, czy ci nie zal?) is a sentimental Polish song 
written in the second half of the eighteenth century, and very popular with drunks in the times 
described in the book. 
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pissed in his soup. Then Stefan would lean over the table, and with gentle 
persuasion in language they understood, explain that they should leave the 
premises. The one with the revolver would be moved to a poorly lit nearby 
toilet and the gun would be taken. The troublemaker would then usually 
sober up at an accelerated rate. Indeed, say experts on the subject, there is 
nothing that fights the flow of alcohol in the body, like the sight of one's own 
gun in someone else's hands. 

- Come back tomorrow, you mug, for the gun. With Mommy! And if not. I'll 
give it to the children, let them play with it- Stefan ended the matter. 
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Authority 


My friendship with Stefan probably started on the day of the row with the 
guys from Wolnosci street. I did not merely admire Stefan's strength and the 
respect of the seasoned crooks for whom even "work with the scythe " 58 was 
nothing strange. I also owed him personal gratitude. Because if it had not 
been for Stefan, my teeth could have been worse off and not all my ribs 
would have been in one place. Since then, which seemed a distant time ago, 
about three years had passed. Indeed, Stefan was now a "bouncer" at 
"Antek's Place", having ensured a pretty good bowl of pea soup with 
significant seconds, but was not interested in any Rinaldo Rinaldini or 
Rocambola. Although he knew that he had a backlog in Marczynski, Nasielski 
and Romanski, he was no longer interested in these books, looking for the 
underground press rather than crime stories. 

Although the difference in age between me and Stefan remained around 
fifteen years, after three years of occupation this had faded strongly. From a 
young schoolboy, not shy of brawls and fights, I matured into a conspirator. 
And although I now said little, and informed Stefan even less about what I 
was doing, our friendship and mutual sympathy was imperceptibly and 
steadily growing from day to day. Stefan had probably already forgotten that 
a few years before he had been an authority on scraps and the peacemaker in 
roguish misunderstandings. These were different times. The candy lottery had 
become one of the old, seemingly ancient, misty memories. I also, almost like 
I was having dreams of childhood, thought about those times standing in 
front of a teacher, gathering my thoughts to answer the question, what is the 
angular coefficient of a straight line or, under the threat of a D grade, to 
characterize the geometric achievements of Thales of Miletus. And I 


58 Knife crime 
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remember how much we cursed Caesar for having decided for some reason 
to write in his memoirs that "Galia est omnis divisa in partes tres 

Although we lived in the same tenement building, we saw each other rarely. 
And certainly less than before the war. Both of us were caught up, both busy 
with our own affairs. To the perfunctory "how are you" we replied as was 
then in fashion: 

- The Drum - referring in this way to the signal from the radio in 
London which was popular during the occupation. 

Once Stefan asked me to cover for him at work. 

- Stefan! What are you on about? I wouldn't manage. 

- You'll manage. I have to go to the courts 59 for a few days and 
someone has to replace me. At "Antek's Place" they're quiet 
people. And if some trouble approaches you, everyone in the room 
will help you to silence it. Be a good mate. 

And so I, a former high school student, was promoted to being a "bouncer in 
the making". The drunks behaved as they should, because they were treated 
by the landlord, Antek, quite leniently. But only to a point. If they crossed the 
line, they were turfed out of the premises. One should not disturb others in 
consumption and business. Serious guys did not cause any trouble. The "tin 
hats" were also handled excellently, as in high school I studied German, and 
my knowledge had deepened to almost fluent by reading the German press. 
And if things got nasty, it also wasn't a particular problem. Locals knew that I 


59 The court buildings were one of the smuggling routes into the Jewish ghetto. 
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was a Kercelak compatriot and that they shouldn't scuffle with me. And after 
a few weeks, I got a sort of promotion. My name Konrad was converted into 
something more conspiratorial 

- Kondek. It was an expression of appreciation and respect, because in our 
contemporary group a pseudonym (as opposed to a nickname) had to be 
earned. Also, the new type of hooligan, who during the war sailed "with the 
shit against the tide", clung to my every word, because he knew I was the 
type of jumped up sort who has some damned backup. 

One day Stefan appeared at "Antek's Place". 

- Kondek, I'm arranging a party with alcohol. 

- For God's sake, Stefan! Is the war over? 

- The point is that I want to teach a Kraut, maybe two, 

"Highlander, are you not sad?". 

- Stefan! What are you on about? Have you contracted Typhoid? 

Do you have a fever? Talk clearly. 

- One would have to fraternize with the sentry on Zelazna Street. 

- So you've found a brother! Seriously though, are you taking them 
to smuggle something into the ghetto? 

- That's not what this is about. 

- For their heads? 
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- I'm not saying that, no, no. 


-Tell me, damn it! 

- 1 told you about this porter, Chaim. You know that sometimes 
we see each other in the courts. 

- Yes. I even know when. As soon as you comb your hair like 

a Volksdeutsch, clean your shoes and put a tie on, then one can 
easily see that you're off to the courts. 

- Exactly. But recently Mephisto has gone quiet. 

Maybe he got a warning? Or his faith has changed? 

- Err, probably not. I also know him a little. He loves the Krauts as 
much as you and me. Probably the conditions in the courts have 
changed. I can tell you now, as a neighbor, formerly you could get 
one, 

maybe even two, over to our side. But now it's got somehow 
trickier... 

- What you're saying you're saying. But Chaim is pushing for a 
whole 

orchestra to go into the woods or into some hideouts. And they 
won't 

get through the courts... 

- You now want to convince the gendarmes that they should 
become 

decent people and with equal steps, singing "Highlander, are you 
not 
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sad?", allow the head of the gang of Jewish porters to go to the 
partisans? What a joke! 

- It's not your problem. The point is that you can sprachen a little 
German. You have a harmless face, and glasses. They'll trust you. 
Get them what they need, Antek will serve them nicely. And after 
schnitzels and a couple of kilos of bacon up their Krautish snouts... 

- But the Jewish militia and our Navy Blue Police are in your way. 
Then what? Will they salute the porters? 

- It's now a matter for the gendarmes. After all, I'm not inviting 
them all 

to Antek's place. You have to talk with your head, not your ass. The 
rest 

is none of your business. You have to make an impression. That 
special 

kind of Polish hospitality ... 

- Oh, you've set me right up... 




After a few days two gendarmes came to the watering hole to refuel. 

Formally, in the gendarme fashion. A slow, long step, hobnailed boots making 
a strong impact on the wooden floor. They looked around the room in a 
kindly way, as if they were looking for a friend. Sitting at the tables, the guests 
did not even raise their heads. Only two of them? No police sirens nor any 
noise in the street. Probably here on business. 
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Antek, who'd been generally introduced into the affair, had a clean cloth 
slung over his shoulder while standing behind the counter. Even more 
presentable was the half-liter bottle in his hand, with an ostentatiously stuck 
on 'Monopoly Spirit' 60 label. 

- Monopoly, monopoly - he praised the contents of the bottle, as in 
this word ended his knowledge of German. Then he poured the 
contents of the bottle into four mustard jar glasses, carefully and 
solemnly, as if celebrating a holy ritual... 

- Mother! - Antek turned to his wife managing the kitchen - we 
could use something to snack on. 

The gendarmes looked incredulously at the impressive size of the mustard jar 
glasses. Such "shot glasses" clearly impressed them. Antek motioned to invite 
them to a table, and Stefan nodded for me to move. Two pork schnitzels with 
cabbage, suggested Antek's wife. Now my part began - 1 knew German. 
However, one should be careful not to startle the gendarmes, that all should 
be natural, flavored with a friendly smile for the Germans. At my table, Antek 
put down another plate of schnitzel and, of course, a full mustard jar glass. 
With the same motion as before to the gendarmes, he invited me to 
consume. Stefan, pretending that he was saying something to Antek, 
addressed to me: "Drink and pretend it's lemonade, you need to get into the 
Krauts out of national ambition." Until recently a high school student, I cut a 
piece of meat, added the right amount of cabbage, swallowed, and slowly, as 
if bored, reached for the mustard jar glass. I drank slowly, with a 
demonstration of pleasure. 


60 'Spirytus Monopolowy' is a very high alcohol content rectified spirit. 
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The Germans attentively watched the young man, for whom strong vodka 
seemed like the most innocent drink. Yet they were still in awe looking at the 
mustard jar glasses facing them. Antek, seeing the empty glass, filled me up 
again. Sweeping away some crumbs from the table, he said in a whisper: 

- Bend over backwards, the Krauts have to bite. Say something... 

Again, I took the pork schnitzel, while watching the gendarmes out of the 
corner of my eye. Now I needed quickly to line my stomach for the next 
mustard glass. 

- Antek! Another portion of the usual, and hot. But with 
horseradish! 

- Right away - said Antek half admiringly, half with a touch of 
professional concern in his voice that so much good food would go 
on the expense of the company. 

- Prost! - 1 said in the direction of the gendarmes' table, raising up a 
mustard glass. 

The Germans, in order not to lose face, also raised their "glasses". 

- Prost! 

- Bis auf den Grund leeren! (Bottoms up!) 

- Bis auf den Grund (Bottoms up) - one of the gendarmes answered 
hesitantly. And then it started. Antek waved a napkin and did not 
let go of the bottle from his hand. The schnitzels went as usual, 
while hot. And I was settled in the best, sat at the gendarmes' table 
and plying them with hooch as if it were mother's milk. Although 
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the bottle was still "legitimate" monopoly spirit, and the vodka, if 
something different from official, was just what Antek was quite 
rhythmically bending down under his counter to fetch, reaching for 
the milk cans standing there and making up the contents of the 
bottle. 

- Now some grub then it's goodnight Vienna - said Stefan at a 
certain point, as if to himself, sitting at the corner of the table. 

- Finito. Not a word about business. Tomorrow or the next day 
they'll definitely come back, and we'll talk. 

Antek brought the bill. With a careless movement I took a wad of crumpled 
banknotes out of my pocket and paid. The gendarmes also reluctantly tried to 
reach into their pockets, but Antek with a sweeping motion, proud and 
excluding any discussion of such topics in good company, stepped back, put 
his hands in his pockets and said in my direction: 

- Talk to them, they're getting a gift from the company, because we 
really like them. Tell them that this grub is for the road. 

Putting a package weighing a few kilos in front of both of them, previously 
prepared by Antek, he addressed the Germans directly in Polish: 

- German gentlemen. A little bacon, a little sausage, and some 
modest chicken quarters... 

I translated. Antek, with a happy look, all smiles, again turned to me: 

- Now take them away, because I cannot look at their faces. They're 
tarnishing my reputation. 
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It was getting later, the curfew was approaching. Customers from neighboring 
tables shouted for the bill and left the bar. And I, explaining that I lived far 
away in Praga, began to leave. 

- Aufwiedersehen! 

- Aufwiedersehen! Wir kommen noch (Goodbye! We'll be back.) - 
assured the gendarmes. The only liaison was an exchange of 
glances with Stefan on how it had gone. Stefan's raised eyebrows 
said: "For the time being, everything's okay, what comes next - 
we'll see." 

It hit me right outside of the door of the diner. Holding myself up, step by 
step, I moved to my parents' apartment. My father opened the door: 

- What happened? Where did you get so drunk? 

Collecting all my strength I tried to relate the course of the meeting with the 
gendarmes. I said something about Chaim, bribing the German sentry... My 
father interrupted the chaotic arguments: 

- Go and sleep at Stefan's. If your mother saw you in this state. 

Where's Stefan? 

-At "Antek's Place". 

After I'd been thrown down on to Stefan's bed and was snoring like a certified 
alcoholic, Stefan talked with my father. How and when they got along and 
came to trust each other, became their secret. The times were not conducive 
to unnecessary chatter. All the more so as "Wicek", because that was the 
code name my father had had for years, represented the conspiratorial 
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tradition dating back to the period of the secret teaching during the Tasar's 
reign, 1905 and the period of the First World War. And now the most recent, 
for several years now, Nazi occupation. 

The next day, feeling like death warmed up, because the feast with the 
gendarmes was really my first contact in life with vodka, my father vaguely 
mentioned that he'd spoken with Stefan and that they'd set different things 
into motion. 

- 1 don't understand. 

- That's very good. Maybe someone else will join you. But it's now 
Stefan's thing. It's just that drinking with the gendarmes won't 
bring you any honor. 

- But... 

- 1 know. If every mustard jar glass can be converted into a number 
of lives, then you have to. Besides, the work was probably good, 
because those Krauts came again. They're sitting in "Antek's Place" 
and probably sorting something out. 

Stefan did not say one word about the previous day's libations. It was only in 
the evening that he said: 

- A guest will come to you, talk to him. 

I looked in at home and asked if anyone had called for me. Father replied: 

- If someone comes. I'll let you know. I know where to find you. It 
meant that "Wicek" knew about the matter. 
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Rumblings of a storm 


I would drop into my parents' place for a short time, just a few times a week. 
It was safer. Father had set up a section of the underground press in the 
apartment, and from time to time different pre-war political activists made 
visits. So it was in accordance with the fundamental principles of conspiracy 
to minimize contacts, even with one's parents. Because you never knew what 
you could drag in behind yourself. But the main reason was that a lot of the 
time I was away on all sorts of occupation duties. Often, even in the evening, I 
did not know in which undercover location I would spend the night. Most 
time was devoted to everything connected with the nearby ghetto, only two 
tram stops away. Once, when after the curfew I showed up at my parents, I 
had a conversation with my father "on current topics". "Wicek" was 
particularly interested in what was passing through the courts. It was perhaps 
the simplest way, but it was also something of a risky lottery, success 
depending on the mood, or more frequently, on the amount of bribes the 
gendarme had received. 

- First you have to find the bailiff, Mephisto, as he was called by 
insiders, because of his dark complexion, black hair and menacingly 
protruding moustache. And then ask about Copernicus. 

- 1 don't get it - my father said with interest and some surprise. 

- It's the code. If the aforementioned Mephisto inadvertently 
unfolds his hands it means that the gendarme does not take bribes. 

Like Copernicus at the Warsaw monument, with a compass in one 
hand and a globe in the other. 

Even if he wanted to take a bribe he could not, as both hands are busy. 
"Wicek" smiled and thought maybe: "This is a different conspiracy today than 
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it was in 1905. Formerly, ideals and slogans were written on banners, while 
today ideals are carried in the heart, the banners of the conspiracy are 
waiting for victory and the daily, incomparably more dangerous work is still 
accompanied by humor and playing the fool." 

- But you're on thin ice in these courts. It just takes Mephisto to get 
a runny nose or a jobsworth gendarme, and serious work can be 
ruined - he commented. 

- If it's necessary. I'll find a couple more ways in - 1 consoled myself. 

- And you're still operating so near to the ghetto? You have no 
friends downtown? 

- One knows certain people... 

- And if you need someone from downtown for the ghetto? 

- Someone who wants to commit suicide? A madman? 

My father treated my rather stupid comment with silence. 

- Somewhere near Zbawiciel Square, there's a street, 

Worska or Gaworzynska... 

- 1 don't know. Sometimes I operate near to Zbawiciel Square, 
but I've not heard about any Gaworzynska. 

"Wicek" was silent for a moment, and then it was as if just the ghost of a 
smile appeared on his face. I also kept silent. How could my father know 
about the secretive premises on Jaworzynska, where my Halina was hiding? 
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* * * 


As has been said, I was a rare visitor at home. My parents fully understood 
what their son was doing. My adoring mother was accustomed to conspiracy 
from the period before the First World War and just thought that that was 
how life was. Sending parcels to her husband, firstly to the tsarist Pawiak 
prison, then to the jail on Danitowiczowska Street, she regarded as the most 
normal thing in the world. And only the sadness in her eyes when she looked 
at her son signaled what was happening in her heart. But she never asked 
about anything, never tried to stop it. She was seriously ill, and did not get up 
out of bed. My father traded hats on Kercelak and late in the evening, on 
returning home, rustled something up for dinner for both of them. Sometime, 
probably in the early spring of 1943, standing in the kitchen, "Wicek" turned 
his head and said: 

- And this Mephisto of yours is still functioning? 

- Like clockwork. 

- Reliable? 

- So far, nobody has said anything bad about him... 

Father flipped some potatoes in a saucepan, and placed some branches and 
kindling under the stove: 

- And he can get a secret message into the ghetto? 

- He can't. But someone trustworthy can deliver it. 

- The point is that some contacts have strangely broken off... 
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- Stefan also has some possibilities. 


- 1 know, but for heavier merchandise. He teamed up with those 
Krauts from the sentry post and if it's less than five tons he has no 
interest. Trucks, heavy horse-drawn platforms. If it goes well, 
sometimes fifteen, twenty tons of flour, sugar, vegetables or milk 
can pass through. 

- Such still waters, and what a wholesaler... 

- They operate together with Chaim. But now the situation has 
changed drastically. Ukrainians have appeared around the ghetto, 
along with Latvians, SS men. Now it's necessary to save people. 

The potatoes with crackling effused a tasty aroma. Next to it was a 
plate of white borscht. Mom lovingly watched as the plate that had 
been placed before me, richly embellished with a pile of food, was 
quickly and silently emptied. 

- In two hours the curfew will start. To give your legs a good 
stretch, go back to the courts - said my father. 

- But will you come back for the night? - My mother asked 
anxiously. 


-Sure. 


The case did not require any special effort or underground vigilance. 
Mephisto accepted the secret message and promised that it would get where 
it should, even that very day. 
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Zygmunt 


At "Antek's Place", everything was going fine. Even the most "perfumed 
alcoholics" behaved themselves, knowing full well that if someone appealed 
to their reason by force, they wouldn't get away with a thing, and they would 
have a hangover for a very long time. One day, at the food counter, there was 
a tall broad-shouldered fellow with a mustard jar glass in one hand and a few 
ounces of hot sausage on a fork in the other. I looked questioningly at Antek. 
He shrugged vaguely: who the hell is this? A strange face amongst the 
respectable clients before the curfew? 

- Antek - 1 turned to the owner of the premises - Give me a portion 
of tripe, because the curfew is approaching, and I need to get 
home. 

In silence, watching the stranger, I waited for the ordered dish. Antek, with a 
napkin slung over his shoulder, put a plate of tripe on the table. 

I ate slowly, not hurrying. I wanted to check out the stranger. The curfew was 
indeed approaching. I had time to get home, because it was only two minutes 
away, but what was the lover of hot sausage's game? 

- Boss, a roll please, but quickly because the curfew's approaching. 

- Right away. 

Minutes passed, the curfew approached, the tripe on the plate gradually 
disappeared, and the stranger at the counter calmly ordered another portion 
of sausage. The situation was unclear. 
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- Boss, I want to pay - 1 turned to Antek. 


He slowly walked over to my table, took the payment and sniffed. This could 
mean only one thing, something was fishy. 

- Get out of here, and I'll stay and dawdle over the accounts - 
whispered Antek. I stood up and briskly headed for home. In my 
parents' apartment (they lived on the ground floor) I saw my father 
closely watching the street. In this situation, first you had to have a 
good look around before you went home. And instead of the 
apartment, I headed to the backyard, where the toilet was, 
ostentatiously clutching my stomach. But in the yard, waiting for 
me, was already my father. 

- Go to Stefan. You will have a visitor. You can speak to him. A 
serious matter. 

Up the dark, wooden stairs I climbed to the fourth floor and sat down on 
Stefan's bed. Who could be visiting me just a few minutes before the curfew? 

Soon the door opened slowly and into the room came the burly sausage lover 
from Antek's food bar. The surprise was complete, even more so as the 
stranger, even though he was uninvited, sat down on a chair without taking 
his hands from his pockets. 

- I've been sent by "Wicek" 

- What "Wicek"? I know a Wacek, but I don't remember any 
Wicek... 

The stranger smiled: 
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- And you don't know a Stefan? 


- 1 know a few Stefans. I even went to school with one ... 

- And Chaim? 

- 1 don't associate with Jews. 

The stranger smiled. He got up from his chair, stretched out his hand in 
greeting and said: 

- I'm Zygmunt. 

- Konrad. My pleasure. 

- Well, enough of this fun - he said - Did your father speak to you? 

- Oh, he said many things. When I was little, he told me various 
fairy tales... 

- For God's sake ! Do I have to go to "Wicek" to certify that you can 
talk to me? 

- Go where you want. Give a guy a break. You come before the 
curfew, talking about some Jews and even pretend to be a priest so 
that I can confess in front of you. 

- 1 was on Jaworzynska... 

- 1 don't know any Mrs. Jaworzynska. 
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Something began to dawn in my head. Recently, my father had said 
something about Zbawiciel Square, and Jaworzynska was only fifty meters 
away from the Square. It seemed that Zygmunt was definitely the one my 
father was talking about. But the situation was too serious. I decided to once 
again put Zygmunt's patience to the test. 

- Maybe you know the kids who live at Mrs Jaworzynska's place? 

- Not kids, just one child. His name is Marek and he has a friend 
Stasia. Now I stretched out my hand to Zygmunt. 

- Can you tell me, just so I have a clear conscience, what the name 
of Marek's father is? 

- Marek is the son of Count Roman Rozwadowski, who is currently 
in a POW camp. 

The protection of my father, knowledge of Stefan, Marek Rozwadowski, and 
above all Stasia Skripij (organizer and participant in the bank robbery from the 
Municipal Savings Bank with the goal of taking back a million zloty which the 
Germans had imposed as a tribute on the inhabitants of Warsaw), removed 
the rest of my doubts. Skripij was such a good friend to the seven-year-old 
Marek. They liked each other so much that he had replaced his father, and he 
was also an officer, only exempt from the POW camp "because of the poor 
state of his health". 

- Okay, we can talk. 

- I'm interested in the possibilities of communication with the 
ghetto. I'm particularly interested in the possibility of shifting 
people and packages weighing around a dozen kilo. 
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Holes in the wall 


In those times, one would not talk widely about getting into the ghetto, for 
obvious reasons. But for someone like me who almost every day, "jumped" 
into the ghetto, it didn't constitute any great secret. It was enough to have a 
good look around, talk to one or two of the "Wola countryfolk", and because 
I, and my father, represented a "responsible" company, it was relatively easy 
to get good information. Zygmunt must have known about this as well since 
he'd bothered to come to me on the fourth floor. But what interested 
Zygmunt on Jaworzynska Street? Nothing special was happening there. Stasia 
Skripij took care of little Marek and put together toy soldiers made from 
plasticine (I learned about the Municipal Savings Bank robbery later). Mrs 
Rozwadowska tried to trade cookies and was helped by Halina who was living 
at Jaworzynska at that time, but nobody wanted to buy, because they were as 
hard as the conditions Churchill placed on Hitler. But Zygmunt had such a 
strong recommendation, that there could be no doubts about him. And 
although not everything was clear to me, one of the most important 
principles of conspiracy is to know only as much as is necessary. 

- The easiest way is to go through the courts... - 1 started, but 
Zygmunt immediately interrupted. 

- The courts I know well, but now their value as a smuggling point 
has dropped to almost zero. From the Jewish side the entrance to 
the courts is blocked by Szaulis, 61 Ukrainians and SS. 


61 Lithuanian paramilitary organization. During World War II, from its ranks was recruited a 
formation of Lithuanian collaborating police, responsible for mass crimes against the Jewish 
people and Poles in the Vilnius region. Saugumas also guarded the ghettos in the General 
Government. (Wikipedia). 
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- There's an entrance on the corner of Wronia and Ogrodowa 
Street. In a private apartment in the basement. For twenty zloty a 
head. By a cabinet in the basement, through a hole between the 
sewage pipes and you're already in the ghetto. Only you'll be 
smeared in shit like some ungodly creation ... 

- It's also something from the past. Since they limited the ghetto, 
Ogrodowa does not reach any street inhabited by Jews. Already a 
few months ago there was an unpleasant setback. They pulled out 
quite a few people. 

- There is another way via the Pfajffer tannery on Okopowa Street - 
I continued - But this is a way for people with patience and strong 
nerves. 

- I'm listening, I'm listening... 

- The local night watchman only lets people into the area of the 
tannery just before curfew, and this is the funny thing, if they are 
skinny. And they must not have much luggage. I remember once he 
explained this to some incomprehending fat, old man: For me, the 
passage is only for tourists, heavy baggage causes setbacks and 
also leads to communication difficulties... At Pfeiffer it's like 
Orbis , 62 heavy baggage, as something suspicious and irritating to 
the Kraut eye, has no right to be in my company. 

- What was he getting at? 


62 Orbis was a Polish tourism agency, set up after World War 1, which owned, for example, many 
hotels. 
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I smiled, pleased that I had at least one, though small and significant, piece of 
information which Zygmunt did not already know. 

- Later in the tannery, one had to wait an hour or two, depending 

on the guy's mood and... 

The opening of the ceremony started. First, he collected ten zloty a head. The 
next point of the program was that the caretaker disappeared somewhere 
into the recesses, and the whole company, sometimes twenty people, waited 
for his return. What's more, the "inexperienced" looked around anxiously, to 
see if somewhere behind some crates or beams the gendarmes would 
appear, but the older travelers were calm. They knew that it could be several 
minutes or maybe an hour before the caretaker appeared. No one was in a 
hurry, because after all, there was a curfew and it made no difference 
whether you found yourself in the ghetto at ten or twelve o'clock at night on 
an empty street - it was still a curfew. 

This walk was very different from a May Bank Holiday stroll in the Saxon 
Gardens. Finally, the owner of the business showed up, lugging several two or 
three meter parts of a ladder he had constructed. Then, first in silence, and 
next cursing the Germans, Poles and Jews who played tourism at night, he 
began to look around the place for metal tubes to connect the various 
elements of what ultimately was to serve as a ladder. "Hold on to this damn 
thing, because the whole thing will collapse"- he cried at one point to one of 
his nocturnal visitors. The ladder lengthened. Everyone moved it against a 
high, probably two floor, gable wall. The thin, foldable ladder arched against 
the wall like a trampoline. Of course, only people with low weight and 
minimal luggage could climb on it. Those standing at the bottom in the 
darkness watched the balancing act, thinking - will he fall or not. At the top, 
the ladder was leant on a ledge which was the width of a single brick. It was a 
few meters long and had to be negotiated not just gripping the wall, but 
pressed hard against it. A loss of balance and a fall threatened serious injury 
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at the very least. Carefully, step by step, the person moved to the corner of 
salvation. There, on the other side, already stood a Jewish ladder. More 
robust, because its owner did not have to be as afraid of German searches as 
his friend on the other side of the wall. Besides, he had nothing to lose, and 
cared more about the "Orbis standard of comfort". The "Aryan" took ten 
zloty, the Jew another ten, and in this way for twenty, sneaking in at night via 
some sleepy Jewish yard at your own risk, you landed in the vicinity of Dzika 
Street and Stawki Street. And as it was after the curfew, there was a place 
which was a kind of "hotel". For bread, a piece of bacon or a pinch of butter 
(because who goes into the ghetto without any food), it was possible to sleep 
in an apartment indicated in the darkness by a barely visible figure. I did not 
like this way in. It consisted of agoraphobia, the caretaker's complicated 
ceremonies, gymnastics on that one brick, but above all, not many could get 
in that way. It took practically the whole night and only worked one way, 
because the caretaker did not wish to take returning guests for the night. "No 
way, gentlemen tourists." - He explained - "I open the door in the morning for 
the morning shift, and from the tannery, over which hangs a German half-wit, 
I dump the tourists with dirty mouths and suits not in the highest state of 
cleanliness. What is it? Angels? Have they flown down from the sky? - I'm 
thinking, and the first foxtrot is as good as any - bad luck. Sleep in a dark 
grave, buddy. With me it's a one-way tourist train..." 

A quick way in is the Jewish cemetery. To tell the truth, this is a private, 
emergency entrance. The sentry post, as you know, is on the corner of 
Okopowa and G^sia Streets. Two or four policemen, four Jewish militiamen 
and two navy blue policemen stand there. This post has generally been 
peaceful. The Jewish militiamen only rarely open the gate to let through a van 
with the bodies of people who have died of starvation or, exceptionally, a 
wealthy funeral, to the "Aryan" section of Okopowa Street. The trick is to get 
into the cemetery. The "best" way is to jump the wall of the cemetery at 
Mtynska Street, but for that you have to have some ability in jumping up. So 
you jump, quickly landing on a high wall covered with broken glass, then you 
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land already in the cemetery, quickly putting on a previously prepared 
armband with the Star of David, and, above all, quickly moving into the area. 
Because often, on the paths between the graves will be gendarmes riding 
bikes with guns ready to shoot. 

Explaining that you were lost wouldn't help. It is also important to quickly find 
a place to stash food parcels, because if they 'uncover' you with a packed 
lunch, it's sure as hell you'll be on patrol with the Himmelkomando. But if 
everything has gone smoothly, you have to find a funeral and join the 
mourners, go along the "Aryan" part of Okopowa Street, and with your 
armband, as Mr. Frank commanded, through the gate to the correct ghetto. 
Here much depends on speed and knowhow. I remember once I hid from a 
patrol in a mass grave. My bread, pre-packed in paper of course, I covered 
with soil so the Krauts could move on... 

- What else? - Zygmunt asked eagerly, and I realized that I'd been 
talking non-stop. I gulped: - There's also a way in on Stawki near 
the square with the scrap and scrap metal yards, open only at 
night. I've only passed through there a few times as cover... 

- What do you mean? 

- Well, that supposedly I'm quite smart, a little naive, but not a 
smuggler. 


-Why? 


- To be in more god fearing company. 

- Express yourself more clearly. 
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- Well, when I got there I thought, Kondek, dear God, what have 
you crawled into? Only thugs and goons. It seems that it's a Polish- 
Jewish company for fleecing smugglers. 

- It's not out of the question... 

- Oh! Right next to the courts there's still something of a second 
way in on Biata Street. 

- Yes...? 

- Well, on Biata Street there's an unusual wall separating the 
ghetto. There's a rough plank fence reaching down to Ogrodowa 
Street. Here also, like on Mtynarska, you must be in good 
condition: a high jump and catch hold of a fence plank, pull yourself 
up and pull your body over to the other side. There was also the 
possibility of finding masked over holes in the fence, into which you 
put your leg in order to get a toe hold, and on the Jewish side a few 
bricks were specifically stacked for bouncing on so that the height 
that had to be overcome was lowered by the size of the pile of 
bricks. Clumsy bouncing caused the bricks to topple and instead of 
being up against the fence they fell backwards. There was endless 
laughter, and sometimes shooting. Of course, the smuggled 
package or bag was thrown over earlier. The return via Biata Street 
was much simpler. It was enough, standing on the side of the 
ghetto, to look through the cracks between the boards and 
carefully penetrate the "Aryan" side of the street. Once, I 
remember, I was in rubber plimsolls, in a damned hurry, so I took a 
chance and jumped into the "Aryan" side just behind a policeman 
patrolling the street. He was dumbstruck when he saw me, because 
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a moment before there had been no one there, and suddenly he 
sees my innocent, smiling face, and it worked. 

- 1 heard that there is some way in somewhere on Elektoralna or 
Chtodna Street... - said Zygmunt. 

- Oh, it's Hills of Manchuria. "Kazio's the director of operations 
there... - So? 


- Before the war, Kazio was the sidekick of the owner of the 
carousel at Venice. He started up the machine which played the 
waltz "On the Hills of Manchuria". Now he's taken to smuggling. 

But he's a good fellow, anyone who he trusts, he allows free use of 
the crossing. Now he's been promoted to "Director" and the 
pseudonym he came up with himself, "Hills of Manchuria"... 

- When you go in that way, where do you land in the ghetto? 

- In the yard of one of the houses on Ogrodowa, near the court 
building. 

Zygmunt thought to himself. From a silver cigarette case decorated with 
a gold monogram in Gothic letters, he took an R6 - cigarettes which were 
usually only available to high-ranking Germans and Polish partisans, 
or well earning traders or currency dealers - and slowly, inhaling the smoke, 
began pacing around the room. His tall, broad-shouldered physique 
practically filled the whole room. His long SS-style boots, fastened below the 
knees with special thin strips, did not produce any creaking on the floor. 

His formal trousers, which were only available to higher-ranking German 
officers were impressive, as if underlining that I was dealing with someone 
completely different to my previously known companions on smuggling 
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expeditions. Light blond hair, a Tyrolean hat with a lowered brim, and above 
all his uncommon, well over six foot height and proportionally broad 
shoulders, commanded respect. After a few minutes of thoughtful walking 
(how was it that the floorboards were not creaking under this heavy guy, 
after all, normally just go two steps, and the whole floor creaks like 
tuberculosis in the lungs) Zygmunt said: 

- And how does the way in via the cemetery on Mtynarska look? 

- Worse than a month ago. There are so many patrols on bicycles 
there that you couldn't even go a few meters without mishaps. The 
Krauts are furious, because some shitheads organised some fun 
there, one sitting in a window on the first floor opposite the 
cemetery and giving tips about what was standing around the wall. 
When the patrol is coming, the first one whistles, and the one at 
the wall has prepared some half bricks and like a madman throws 
them over to the other side. Sometimes you can hear when the 
bricks fall on the tin helmets. The Krauts are always terrified, 
because they think it's grenades. And after a few seconds the kids 
run off. Such sportsmen... 

- Stupid shitheads! Getting something in the head, you're no longer 
dealing with sport. But at night they probably don't patrol? 

- There are no funerals at night, and then nothing is smuggled via 
Okopowa. 

- What if it was from the other side? 

I looked questioningly at Zygmunt. From the ghetto to the "Aryan" side? 
Goods? Zygmunt certainly did not represent any commercial organization. 
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Or was it about people? Some big cheeses, political activists, maybe some 
couriers to London, professors... 

- It only matters, what or who wants to jump the wall on 
Mtynarska? - 1 answered with curiosity - But I've never looked at 
this crossing as suitable for use at night... 

- But what do you think? 

- Night, curfew. Everybody is sleeping. Nobody would risk shifting 
goods into the ghetto, because Krauts on cycling patrol could find it 
in the morning. I think if there was cover, it needn't be a whole 
gang, just two or three people, but wise guys. If Hannibal could 
lead elephants across the Alps, we could get an entire symphony 
orchestra through the cemetery. All the more so as it's a bit of a no 
go area and the Kraut night patrols prefer not to venture deeper 
into Wola, because in the best case they may lose a Bergman or a 
Luger. Recently, on Mtynarska near Leszna, a patrol of two 
gendarmes were disarmed. In addition to their guns, they took four 
of those grenades with the wooden handles from them. 

- Who did it? 

- Sportsmen. They rounded the pair up, one of them had painted 
the handle of a hammer in black ink, and stuck it in the krauts' 
backs, at night, in the dark, they shouted "Hande hoch" - "Hands 
Up", really screamed it. All without the need for babble. They even 
said "Aufwiedersehen". 

- And why did they do it? 
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- What do you mean, why? They need some way of earning a living. 
Apparently they had an order for the grenades and Bergmans, and 
it had to be fulfilled. Zygmunt pulled out an R6 from the cigarette 
box and again started his feline walk around the room: 

- Who else sleeps here? - He asked, as if from another barrel. 

- What do you mean, who? I do. 

- On three straw mattresses? - He snorted. 

- Sometimes a guest will turn up... - 1 said, tripping over my words 

- Four cups and tin plates, a chamber pot under the bed, a toilet 
like a twenty-person cell at Pawiak Jail, and under the mattresses 
are two headrests stuffed with straw! My ass you're a conspirator! 

I didn't expect such juicy phrases from Zygmunt's mouth. His 
exquisite language, timbre of voice, calmness, almost dignity in 
formulating sentences, and suddenly such blunt forms. It 
captivated me somehow. 

- What should I do? Should I hang the mattresses out of the 
window, so as not to offend your eyes? And if the door should 
open and someone enters with a request for accommodation, what 
should I say? I don't have a mattress? 

- Do guests come after the curfew? - Zygmunt asked with obvious 
interest - And what about the caretaker? 

- The caretaker is so sleepy that he can see nothing. In addition, he 
respects Stefan very much... 
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- 1 see... 


Again there was a pause in the conversation. Zygmunt went to the window 
and through the curtains looked at the backyard well, which was dark at this 
time, at the black windows covered with anti-aircraft paper of the neighbors 
on the opposite side. 

- What kind of people live there? 

- Ordinary People. A little trading, a little smuggling, a couple of 
them work... 

- For the Germans? 

- That wouldn't be accepted here. There are even two prostitutes, 
but decent women, because nobody would ever see them with a 
German. 

- Here, along Leszno Street, 63 goes the "detail", 64 coming out 
through the sentry post on Zelazna Street... There, next to the 
Jewish Arbeitsamt, 65 housed in the building of the former 
Collegium High School 66 ... 


63 Leszno - a residential street in the Wola district of Warsaw. In November 1940, the street, until 
Zelazna Street, found itself within the Warsaw ghetto. (Wikipedia) 

64 The "detail" or "placowki" in Polish means here groups of Jews taken out of the ghetto under 
guard to perform various jobs designated by the Germans. (Halina Swierczynska). 

65 Arbeitsamt - Employment Office during the occupation. Employment Offices were operated in 
consultation with the police and the SS and organized a system of forced labor and exploitation 
of free labor. (Wikipedia). 

“Collegium High School - the building on the corner of Leszno and Zelazna streets housed 
schools and residential apartments. The building was demolished in the 1960s due to the 
widening of Swierczewski Avenue (currently Solidarnosc Avenue). (Gazeta.pl Warsaw) 
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- Yes. They leave about eight or ten in the morning and come 
back around six, sometimes even eight in the evening. They're 
watched by Germans or Kalmyks . 67 When they come out they have 
knapsacks or hand-sewn bags with things to sell - jackets, pants, 
towels... I know of a few cases where a few week old, previously 
sleeping babies have been brought out of the ghetto this way. One 
of these girls is alive, she's already six months old. When people 
come back from the detail, the knapsacks are full of potatoes, 
beets, carrots... And then, the most important thing is to somehow 
move safely past the sentry point, to not give yourself away to the 
Krauts or the navy blue policemen, so that a Jewish militiaman 
does not demand for himself too high a cost. 

- Have you already had someone from the detail? 

- Yes, Bronka, a friend of my father from before the war. The Krauts 
wanted to drive them somewhere on the night shift. They were 
travelling in trucks. When Bronka passed our house, she couldn't 
accept it and at full speed jumped out of the wagon. She took a few 
tumbles, stood on her feet, and boldly went to Leszno Street. It was 
half-past ten in the evening. The caretaker was dumbstruck at first, 
because he thought it was some night search and that the Krauts 
were after someone. He looked through the bars of the gate, and 
standing there was a "Czech ". 68 The issue was clear... Bronka, with 
her freedom secured, said "thank you" and with a confident step 


67 Kalmyks from Kalmykia in the former Soviet Union made up the Kalmykian Cavalry Corps, a unit 
of about 5,000 Kalmyk volunteers who chose to join the German Armed Forces (Wehrmacht) in 
1942 rather than remain in Kalmykia as the German Army (Wehrmacht Heer) retreated before 
the Red Army. 2000 or so of the Corps operated against the Partisans in Poland. 

68 A "Czech" was slang for a very Jewish-looking individual. 
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directed herself to the correct staircase. The caretaker didn't even 
look at her. Because what would he do that for? After all, he didn't 
allow anyone into the house at night! And suddenly there's a 
vigorous knocking at the door. We were startled, because the 
mattresses were occupied by guests and we'd also heard the 
banging on the gates. Farfatn dy klaczkies , 69 away in a manger, I 
thought, and managing to stay calm I opened the door. I look and 
it's Bronka. 


69 Farfatn dy klaczkies [mit weisse kopytkies] - (Yiddish), here: "we're finished" (Halina 
Swierczynska). 
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Fryda/Franka Zgodziriska with her niece, Wiesia, who was smuggled 
out of the ghetto. Warsaw 1945. 
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- "Sweetheart" - 1 say - "do you not know when a decent Catholic 
takes visitors?" Bronka took off some rags from herself. An 
elegantly patched overcoat with a lining adapted to smuggling, so 
that ten kilos of potatoes would fit there without a trace, a few 
skirts, some folded on her now very abundant bust, dresses, 
blouses. "You have come alone? No one has seen you?" "Only the 
caretaker, when he opened the gate. But he looked at me like I 
wasn't there." "Was he supposed to shout hosanna!? He's such a 
dope. If necessary, he doesn't see, and sometimes he has 
extremely poor hearing." 

- Well, but now I see that you don't have visitors - Zygmunt 
interrupted my stream of speech. 

- It's a transit point - Everyone sorts themselves out with 
something steady and then goes for something more secure. 

- But if someone came to you and used Zygmunt's name? 

- You can count on this place. But anyone can use some Zygmunt's 
name. And if they're being smart, anyone can be related to 
Zygmunt! Maybe to the one who stands on the post? Let him 
come, but even King Zygmunt 70 is not part of the firm for me... 

- So what? 


70 This is referring to Sigismund's Column (Polish: Kolumna Zygmunta), one of Warsaw's most 
famous landmarks. The column and statue commemorate King Sigismund III Vasa, who in 1596 
moved Poland's capital from Cracow to Warsaw. 
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- Something more. For example, "Zygmunt from the post, who's 
pretending to be Szymon." 

- Once again, some Szymon? 

- You haven't heard about the holy Simeon the Stylite? 

- Ah yes! So "Zygmunt from the post, whose pretending to be 
Simeon." 

Zygmunt paused again, and in anger I looked at the three 
unfortunate mattresses. Make them disappear like at the Albertini 
Brothers' Circus before the war. 

- These two mattresses have to be got rid of, and I'll get you two 
thin, padded and quilted blankets. Stuff them somewhere under 
the one legal mattress. When needed someone will be able to 
sleep on them quite tolerably. The comfort may be less, but traces 
and suspicion even less so. And throw out the damned chamber 
pot. Who ever saw a twenty year old boy peeing in the night. Aha! I 
interrupted you when you started talking about the "Hills of 
Manchuria". Now what's going on with "director" Kazio? I'm 
interested not only in flour, bread, bacon, onions and other 
vegetables, but also the really dodgy goods... 
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Kazio 


- One day, I spent all my money on goods to smuggle - 1 continued 
my story. - There were a couple of kilos of bacon, a few onions, 
potatoes. I remember that I even picked up two kilos of 
strawberries, and all the stuff weighed ten kilos. And here, as if in 
anger, in the courts there was some damned gendarme, the 
caretaker at Pfeiffer had a break from tourism, and I didn't want to 
use the way in at Stawki so as not to get any bruises. I lay down and 
squealed! Even the fence on Biata Street was covered as if Hitler 
himself was going to pass by. Hot as hell. My possessions were 
ripening, in my knapsack a compote of bacon, onions and 
strawberries was developing. I went to Mtynarska, and there was 
also a festive mood there. The bricks were not there, and new glass 
had been put on the wall - the boy jokers had gone off somewhere. 
In one word, everywhere was clean, and something stank. Indeed, I 
met Stefan and told him how things were. He confirmed that the 
krauts had gathered for a campaign to increase the control of 
smuggling and that I had to wait. "Oh, man! I will not jump into the 
ghetto with strawberry-bacon compote!" "Do you remember 
Kazio?" "The one who dealt out kicks to the carousel boys?" "The 
same. Well, then go to him. He'll probably help. Please mention 
me"- he gave me the address of a house on Chtodna or Elektoralna 
Street. If you intend to take advantage of this way in, of course, I 
will remember the address more accurately... Zygmunt smiled and 
nodded. It was evident that he accepted my short memory and 
understood that it was not yet time to reveal an apparently well 
camouflaged transfer point unnecessarily. 
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- And what next? 


- First, you enter a grey courtyard of a probably six-storey building. 
One of those courtyards, which after 1939 still stands somewhere 
on Hoza Street, Wilcza Street, or the rented tenements of Praga. A 
rectangular concrete floor framed by four apartment walls, almost 
entirely blackened after the recent siege of Warsaw. In windows 
patched up after the bombing and here and there in vents which 
are ajar, one can see the heads of pre-war servants. Formerly the 
attractions for them were the backyard orchestra, the "artistic" 
teams of fire-eaters with a "woman-snake", who pulled out a 
patched up rug beside the carpet beater and performed various 
contortions, pirouettes and splits "recently imported from the 
city". The group's boss shouted: "Change one - it's not there. 
Change two - it is." And he pulled a rabbit or parrot out of a 
battered cylinder. Today the "ensemble" rarely sets up under the 
carpet beater. Too often it happened that the artistic team loaded 
with gear (parrot, barrel organ or accordion, rug) ran into a patrol 
of gendarmes and the whole company landed in Skaryszewska, 
where there is a camp for people arrested in roundups. Some went 
to Auschwitz, others to munitions factories in the Reich, and others 
who had the most luck, went to some German farmer to work in 
the countryside. The courtyard orchestra also had to change its 
repertoire. "Last Sunday" 71 or "Now, I' m such a cold bastard" 72 do 
not fit in with the general mood now. But "Axe, hoe, moonshine. 


71 "Last Sunday" (Polish: "Ostatnia Niedziela") a very sentimental song which was very popular in 
Warsaw in the 1930's and performed by Mieczsystaw Fogg. (Wikipedia) 

72 "Now, I'm such a cold bastard" (Polish: "Juz taki jestem zimny dran") a popular and frivolous 
song in the Warsaw of the 1930's, also performed by Mieczystaw Fogg. (Wikipedia) 
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saw - the stupid painter lost the war", 73 a soldiers' song or the 
satirical "The gendarmes shove and everyone is threatened" - one 
could hear without getting bored. Money wrapped in paper flew 
out of almost every window. The harvest that you only had to 
collect! But then, as a rule, outside the gate "at the candle" the 
head of the team was watching. As soon as he saw the "men in tin 
hats", he gave a short, secret signal to stop the concert. The banjo 
or violin was stuffed in a trench coat, the owner of the accordion 
clutched his stomach and went into the backyard toilet, the vents 
were closed and the building returned to its normal, occupation- 
time appearance. In such a home at the opposite end of the yard 
from the gate, in an apartment on the fifth floor of an annexe 
building you can meet Kazio. Neatly dressed, pants pressed "with 
an edge", a tie, nothing like the pre-war director of the carousel 
from Venice. When I first announced myself at the indicated 
address, Kazio said: "I heard you want to jump into the ghetto "like 
a loser"?" I confirmed. "With us there's no such thing as a loser." 
Listen carefully. The day after tomorrow, we work only three days a 
week because the skivvies in the windows must observe 
everything, and we don't want the surface of their eyes to be licked 
off. Come here three times. The first time around ten in the 
morning, the second time around noon, and the third at four at the 
latest. Each time you bring 10-15 kilos of goods. Here's a piece of 
paper with what you should buy. And here are four 500 zloty notes 
for the merchandise. Every time you have to be dressed differently. 
Wear glasses, so that your eyes do not cast around and a coat. 


73 A line taken from the song "Siekiera, Motyka" (English: "Axe, Hoe"), a famous 
Polish military and street-level protest song from the period of World War II. It became the most 
popular song of occupied Warsaw, and then, of the entire occupied Poland. The song was 
inspired by an old humorous folk-tune performed already in 1917 with different and constantly 
changing lyrics, adapted for the army in a 1938 publication under a different title. (Wikipedia) 
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which you should keep the goods under. Once on your person, 
once in a folder, and once in a parcel wrapped in brown paper and 
tied with twine. On each item you must pin a piece of paper saying 
what it is and how much it cost. The point is for it not to be visible 
that one and the same guy goes around the yard all day just being a 
mule. You got it?" "Sure. And can I bring my own goods?"- 1 asked. - 
"I know you're not going there as a tourist." "Well, and what next? 
What will be on the menu after the last trip, at four?" "Not your 
head"- he replied - "You sit here, you look, you learn something..." I 
did not enquire further. The Hills of Manchuria knew his 
conspiracy. I got the money, some string, two sheets of paper and 
headed for the door. Around five in the afternoon I got to the fifth 
floor with the last package. The apartment consisted of one room 
and a kitchen. In both rooms, from the window to the door, freshly 
washed underwear was hung on thick ropes. In the middle of the 
room, under towels and various parts of men's and women's 
wardrobes hanging from the ceiling, there was a table at which 
three men were sitting. It looked like a party. In the middle, 
between several tomatoes cut into slices, radishes and a bunch of 
white cheese, was a half-liter bottle of vodka clearly half emptied. 
From the kitchen came the clatter of dishwashing, probably the 
hostess, and subdued conversation with a man in a tram driver's 
uniform. Two of the men seated at the table gave me a searching 
look. The third, which was Kazio, rose from his chair and satisfied 
their curiosity. "Gentlemen - meet an associate of mine." The 
strangers gave me their hands, muttering their names and 
pseudonyms. "Uhm... HRR ski." I also muttered under my breath a 
word which, I remember, ended in ara: "Kwahagh ... ara." Though it 
was quite genuine, because it was now quite a good rule of thumb 
that all false papers were for quite popular names, those that were 
more difficult to check like Kowalski, Kwiatkowski or Gietzynski, 
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could be found everywhere, and this was the first item when 
checking some ausweise or bescheinigung . 74 

The tram driver came out from the kitchen and took my package. The 
dishwashing subsided, only the rustle of the paper while the package was 
being opened could be heard, and then again a quiet whispering. No one tried 
to start a conversation. What for and about what? After all, everyone came 
here with their own worries, everyone threatened with mortal danger. 
Minutes passed and quarter hours. Kazio began to read the New Warsaw 
Courier, the two others drew some books from a library standing in the 
doorway of a room and sat back at the table. So that it was more comfortable 
for them to read, they moved the tableware around a little. From behind the 
newspaper leaned Kazio's head: "Gentlemen! Read as much as you want, but 
the tableware has the right to be on the table in all its glory, take from it 
freely. Grab some bread, cheese and tomatoes, so I can see that the fun is as 
it should be. The youngest pours. But this is only for show, drinking is not 
compulsory. The point is to show that everything is grand. Yes, and that the 
manner is formal," - he now turned to me directly - "Let this old whore go, as 
Stern von Rio sings." I did as the youngest should, and I took off my jacket. 
And the other guests also followed my example. The turntable was playing a 
German hit and so at first glance the mood was quite pleasant. The steam 
from the kitchen made it difficult to breathe and it was slowly turning into a 
steam room. "Hey! Gentlemen, the lever! Don't turn the oven up anymore, 
because we're already browned"- Kazio shouted toward the kitchen. "This is a 
laundry. And when it's too hot, that's why God gave man vents, so they could 
be opened"- he sounded polite, but firm. Time passed slowly. It soon became 
apparent that the Hills of Manchuria had made the best choice of reading 
material, and despite the open vent he fanned himself nonchalantly with the 
New Warsaw Courier: "Look gentlemen, a rag, and what a good newspaper. 


74 Certification 
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You can fan yourself, and you'll find nothing better for the outhouse." Kazio's 
comment went unanswered. Each had his own problems. We knew that for 
us only half the work was done, and the other, perhaps even more difficult 
half, was only beginning. "Gentlemen, it's ten o'clock. Damn, I guess no one 
will come now. But just in case, put a few radishes and some tomato on these 
plates. At the expense of the company," - the Hills of Manchuria said in 
explanation - "in an hour or two you will have to clean everything up and take 
off the bedding and underwear from the ropes. Meanwhile, I'll see what can 
be heard on the stairs..." He opened the door to the stairwell noiselessly. 
After a few minutes, he returned as quietly as he'd left. "As in Rome, the Jews 
are not sleeping, and the Krauts are roaming" - he said in explanation. The 
wife of our host, who until now had stayed in the kitchen, appeared in the 
room. Without a word she began to clear the table. The bottle of vodka went 
into to the cupboard. She cast a critical eye at the four shot glasses with still a 
few drops of vodka, which I had poured a few hours ago, "for show". 
"Gentlemen, drain it" - she said - "There's not even five grams in the glasses, 
at least it will improve your mood. And I won't pour it in the sink." "On the 
house" - Kazio added again generously. We drank in silence. The couple in the 
kitchen had long ceased and gone out, and through the black-out, anti- 
aircraft paper blew a pleasant, refreshing, summer breeze. The hostess 
collected the rest of the plates and said to her husband: "Wacek, move the 
table and take down these pants from the ropes." 

The still wet underwear was put in a bowl specially brought in from the 
kitchen. Wacek then began to take down the ropes, which from the cornice 
above the window to the artfully constructed boards with nailed in hooks 
mounted on the opposite wall, made one long, few hundred meter whole. He 
now doubled it over in such a way that it came out as a several meters long 
rope of quadruple thickness. Next, at more or less one meter intervals, he 
began to tie knots. They were so broad that they covered two feet and the 
rope provided a solid support for anyone who, just after going over the gable 
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wall, had to drop "on the other side". The host gave each of us an appraising 
look and said: "Yes, to the eye, none of the honorable gentlemen weighs 
more than sixty-seventy kilos. Together, with the contraband it will be, say, 
ninety. And this cable easily withstands three hundred kilos. I've checked this 
myself. Along these knots descend as you would the stairs of the Poniatowski 
Bridge. You just need to hold on and not get the fear. Let go, drop down and 
from the fifth floor you will land in the ghetto. And there will be no 
ambulance when you arrive, at most the last rites," - he looked at his watch. - 
"Twelve. In roughly an hour we will start. And now you have to dress up in a 
tasteful suit more appropriate for the ceremony. "Hearing this, the 
housekeeper without a word headed to the corner of the room where the 
bed was and picked up a cover which was dangling down to the floor. 
Kneeling, she pulled out two parcels wrapped in brown paper with an 
inscription written in ink-pencil "rags for the dealer". Kazio untied the strings: 
"Gentlemen! Jump out of those suits and whoever wants to can hang his up 
in the closet. Unless someone wants to be a dandy in the ghetto, dump the 
suit first, and remember at the bottom to get dressed again. Here, in the 
packages are clothes in which to disguise yourselves on the journey. 
Meanwhile, I'll go and see what's going on in Rome." After a few minutes the 
four of us, standing in our pants, fumbled in a pile of unimaginably dirty, torn 
and patched rags. Some trousers had legs only to the knees, although others 
were patched so that not only were their legs not covered, but they even 
showed some other parts of the body. Everyone pulled something out which 
not only fitted them but also looked the part. Even in the great gangster films 
no director would come up with this. The housekeeper entered the room. She 
gave us an appraising glance and asked us to go to a neighboring, smaller 
room. Here, on a coal-fired stove stood a few pans and a large iron pot. "The 
costume for fancy dress is incomplete" - she said with a smile. - "You will drop 
in on the background of a dirty, black, gable wall. Each white spot on your 
face or hands, in spite of the night, for those accustomed to the darkness, is 
clearly visible to the eye. That's why you have to blacken up your faces and 
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hands, and someone with shortish trousers, your legs, with soot from these 
pots. Don't worry, soap and water will be waiting at the bottom for you, and 
packages with your clothes will be lowered on a string, so that in the morning 
you'll look like these dolls." The housekeeper spread a newspaper out on the 
floor on which we had to stand, and we proceeded to daub ourselves in the 
soot. "Well, gentlemen. Now you are safe,"- said the hostess with humor. - "If 
a German saw you now, instead of shooting, he would burst with laughter." 
"You could say that we've invented a new Polish Wunderwaffe" - said one of 
the disguised. It took a few minutes. From the staircase in quiet-runners (so- 
called rubber slippers, plimsolls) Kazio came back. "The young'un will go first," 
- he said, pointing his finger at me. - "The rest must wait ten minutes, because 
we have to take a good look at the situation. So far, everything is like in 
Rome... "Each one of us looked at each other carefully:" The company was 
polished to a shine. In one word, my boat sails, the weather is favorable... 

"The Hills of Manchuria brought from the kitchen a big adjustable wrench, 
and took under his arm the rope which had been lying on the floor... and lit a 
cigarette, which he then hid in an almost closed hand. Then we headed to the 
door leading to the staircase. Holding the handrails, step by step, we went 
down half a floor. In the darkness, with the pale brightness of the moon 
loomed a rectangle window. We stood on both sides of it. There at the 
bottom was the ghetto. For a few minutes Kazio with short drags sustained 
the glowing flame of the cigarette which he held in an almost closed hand. At 
the same time, he watched the roof and the upper floors and the huge blocks 
of the court building which was almost invisible in the darkness. "On the roof 
there's always a Kraut and he has a spotlight set up there. He walks around 
and gets bored. From time to time he turns on the lights, looks at the ghetto 
and again sticks out like the spare guy at a wedding. But after eleven he 
disappears, probably somewhere behind the chimney or to some previously 
prepared sleeping place, because I have never encountered him later than 
eleven or twelve. "While saying that, he stepped back from the window just 
in case he was visible from the courts, and strongly inhaled his cigarette. Then 
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he pulled his hand closer to the window, hid behind the window recess and 
carefully looked down. I looked in the same direction. After a while, 
somewhere at the bottom flickered a similar, barely visible glimmer. I forgot 
to add that on the window were three vertical and three horizontal iron bars, 
almost as thick as tram rails. And even though the window was about a 
square meter, the bars occupied so much space that even a loaf of bread 
could barely squeeze through. And there was no chance of ripping it off or 
even just moving it by a millimeter. The gable wall would collapse before you 
were able to move such a solid construction by force. Kazio picked up the 
wrench which was lying on the steps. Again he gave the signal with his 
cigarette, waited for a similar response from the bottom and fitted the 
wrench on one of the horizontal bars next to the wall. With his other hand he 
grabbed the highest point of the vertical bar, "Hold the grille, because it 
weighs as much as you" - he said. A quiet grating could be heard, and first he 
shifted the grille to the left, along with a piece of the wall, which fit perfectly 
into the recess, where just a minute before a dangerous rail had been stuck. I 
held the already moving grille and, along with Kazio, slowly at first we took it 
out of the window, and then quietly we leant it on the stairs. It weighed well 
over fifty kilos. Then Kazio fastened the rope to a thick supporting iron beam 
jutting out, as if to order, a meter above the window. The operation to 
remove the bars and suspend the rope lasted no longer than half a minute. 
"It's going like the pre-war carousel" - I whispered. "Better" - said Kazio - 
"More job satisfaction. Now wait, I'll bring your stuff. All the rags we'll lower 
down at the end." After a few seconds he was back. For the parcels weighing 
around sixty kilos or so, a solid strap was attached that had to be hung 
around the neck and under the arms. In this way it created quite a 
comfortable backpack. "Now it's time to get moving. Grab hold of the rope." I 
stuck my head out the window. The thick braided rope dangled before my 
eyes. Kazio jerked it up. The rope became taut and immediately stopped 
swinging. A little below, but still in sight, loomed the savior, the solid knot. 
"Well! Don't fall in the parish!" - Kazio felt that walking at night down ropes 
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was not my specialty. - "Sit on the windowsill and grab the rope with your 
hands. Solid, huh? Like it was made of iron. And now feel the knot with your 
legs. You have it? That's good. Well, what are you standing around for? Do 
you want to sunbathe in the moonlight? Keep moving, people are waiting!" 
And so, step by step, rather knot by knot, I went down in absolute darkness. It 
was only in the morning when I left the Jewish house on Ogrodowa, that I 
looked up. Oh no! I don't have the strength anymore for such mountaineering 
on the way back! It was just as well that at night I could not see where the 
devils had taken me... At some point I felt someone grab me by the shoulders. 
Next to me stood two men. I was surprised that they were not wearing bands 
with the Star of David on their arms, but when I asked about it later, I 
received more or less this answer: "Is it such a luxury, a Jew with a Star of 
David in the ghetto, caught smuggling after the curfew. So many sins at once, 
there could be another one. And besides, at night it's nice to feel like a human 
being for a moment..."- recited one. "Why are you holding me like this? Just 
show me, gentlemen, where I have to go." "But you're not yet on the ground. 
You're still on a roof, but one that's the height of the first floor. A sloping roof, 
dark. If we let you go, then you'd do no better than fall into hot water. What 
good would that do you? "They took me along the heavily sloping roof 
covered with tar paper, to the open window of a flat. I opened the "anti- 
aircraft" blanket, jumped to the floor and gave a sigh of relief as I took off my 
backpack. The oil lamp standing on the table, turned up to maximum, did not 
even give off light to the edge of the table. In the darkness loomed a few male 
characters. I felt that something wasn't quite right. The first impression was 
worse than with the thugs on Stawki Street. "How's the bacon-strawberry 
compote?" - 1 suddenly heard. "Stefan! What brought you here?" "Tourism, 
brother, tourism. And what's going on at Leszno?" "Also tourism." 

I now have three in my group. They know that I went into the ghetto. I said I'd 
be back tomorrow evening before the curfew. And even if I have to bend over 
backwards, I have to go back, because they will not survive there nervously. 
Everyone else was in the ghetto two days ago. Now, every murmur fills them 
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with horror. Only through me will they feel confident and at ease. Just my 
presence supports them mentally." "I know it, I know. I myself was also a 
mother..." A few minutes went by, and a second grimy figure appeared at the 
window. He came and hesitantly looked around the dark room and with relief 
removed the luggage from his back-pack. "Gentlemen. There, in the corner, 
there's a tub with soap and a towel next to it" - 1 heard the voice of one of the 
individuals sitting in the dark. Take off your smuggler's clothes. In a few 
minutes they'll drop you your presentable clothes. "Kondek, introduce 
yourself" - 1 heard the voice of Stefan. - "This is Chaim, the porter, the 
wiseguy from the Iron Gate. I told you about him. "From the darkness 
stepped a man with an outstretched hand in my direction. 

"Chaim." "Kondek." I started to undress. The water in the tub soon took on 
the color of ink. Only when fresh was poured, was it possible to have a kind of 
wash and look normal again. The next tourist was standing in his underpants 
and waiting for his turn. After a while, through the window came the third 
traveler. Immediately after him I recognized the Hills of Manchuria with four 
packages of clothes and, apart from that, probably the biggest piece of 
luggage on his back... 

- But why not use some kind of reel tensioning rope? - Asked 
Zygmunt clear-headedly. 

- It seems that there were such attempts - 1 replied, lying - 
but it turned out that it's too complicated. At the bottom, as I 
realized in the morning, this is a very steep roof composed of 
very old joists. From the reel the rope could slip, all the more 
so as it's actually a four braided rope. And again, the two 
people at the top of the staircase would have to guide this 
rope on the reel. And what if the "technique" was "messed 
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up"? And if someone was then hanging on a rope? Thank you 
for such pleasure. All the more so as someone could open 
the door of an apartment and "cover" the two strange 
individuals tugging a rope at night. 

- And where did this rail come from, to which the rope is 
fixed? 

- This is the hand of God. I don't know whether the Jewish or 
Christian one. But it so happened that during the siege of 
Warsaw in 1939 the place was hit by artillery shrapnel. It tore 
off a piece of the wall and exposed a joist. The rest is 
probably from the head of Kazio, Chaim or Stefan. 

- Well, for today that's probably enough - Zygmunt said after 
some thought. He looked around the room and asked: - 
Although I'm not a Jew, will you put me up for the night? 

- Even on two mattresses, because all the rooms are 
available - 1 said so gallantly, that the manager of the Ritz 
could probably do no better. 

- Oh, and one more thing. Do you know about the way in 
through the Collegium building"? The Jewish Arbeitsamt is 
there, right next to the sentry post on Zelazna Street.. 

- 1 avoid that way in. I know that, theoretically, a lot of 
people can get through there, but it's swarming with 
extortionists. I'm even surprised that no one's kicked them 
out of there. 
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- And do you know how to distinguish a Polish extortionist 
from a Volksdeutsch or native German? In addition, there are 
also, after all, decent people waiting to take their friends, 
acquaintances, relatives... It is not such a simple thing. Well, 
we've chatted enough already, good night. We'll return to 
this matter. 
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Exercises in combat conditions 


From that night of the conversation, several days passed. In the ghetto a 
campaign was raging to force people to the Umschlagplatz. 75 Stefan did not 
show up for several weeks and I became the main host of the apartment. 
According to his permission that in "the dwelling you can do what you want, 
and live with who you want", his studio was no longer a transit point, but a 
sort of hotel for friends and strangers. 

- Just pay the rent in my name regularly, and the rest I do not care 
about - he said, leaving. One day someone knocked on the door. 

In the sixteen square meter or so studio apartment were located 
four recent escapees from the ghetto. Immediately, all in 
accordance with a repeatedly trained plan, they hid in their 
assigned places. Two in the closet and two under the bed. 

With my heart in my mouth I opened the door. 

At the door stood a man, aged about thirty-five. 

- Stefan is not here - 1 said. 

- I'm not looking for Stefan. I've been sent by Simeon Stylites. 

I smiled and opened the door wider. The man looked around the 
room and sat down on the only chair. 


75 Umschlagplatz (German. Transfer site) - a today non-existent railway platform on 4/6 Stawki 
Street in Warsaw, which together with the buildings located in the vicinity was used in 1942- 
1943, as a place for gathering Jews from the Warsaw ghetto before their deportation to the 
Treblinka extermination camp, and other camps in the Lublin district. (Wikipedia) 
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- My name is Mietek. 


- Konrad, very pleased to meet you. How can I help? 

- Zygmunt asks you to be near the sentry point on Zelazna 
tomorrow at ten o'clock. 

- 1 will. 

Mietek looked around the room again. His eyes rested for a long 
time on two heavily covered straw mattresses on the bed and the 
closet standing in the corner. 

- It's empty here somehow, quiet and calm. Do you not get bored 
of this solitude? 

- 1 read a lot. I'm doing my high school certificate. 

- Down at "Wicek's" place there are some quilts and blankets. 
You'll be soft and warm - he added, as if not seeing the heavily 
covered bed. 

- God bless you. 

Mietek stood up and again looked around the room: 

- And take these mattresses to "Wicek". He'll get rid of them 
somehow. Bye then! See you tomorrow, at ten... 


Mietek left. I sat down and started to look through the window. It was a good 
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minute before I gave the signal that those hiding could come out: two quick 
bangs on the table, a pause, then one more. The signal had to be repeated 
three times. 

First, the closet door opened, then the other two crawled out from under the 
bed. 


- Why did you hold us for so long after the guy had left? - Asked 
Franka . 76 

- These were exercises in battle conditions. The point was, in a 
situation as close as possible to real danger, to hold your nerves 
and maintain complete discipline. 

- But it went really well - Karol said with a cheerfully smiling face 
after leaving the closet. He didn't guess a thing! We passed the 
exam. 


76 Fryda/Franka Hofman Zgodziriska. After the war she lived in Canada. Her memoirs were 
published under the title: „My Struggles 1939- 1945 Under the German Occupation of Poland", 
Editions de la Familie, Montreal, Toronto, 1993. Look at the photograph on page 126. 
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Dear reader 


The facts I have described are just a small fragment of the martyrdom and 
resistance of Jews and Poles in probably the most difficult years in the history 
of both nations. Much has been written on the subject, many problems have 
been worked on academically, much, often certainly not sine ira et studio , 77 
has been said and discussed. Certainly not everything and everywhere looked 
exactly as I have tried to present it. I have repeatedly stopped to pause the 
writing, often because the presented facts seem like an adventure film, and 
do not capture the terror, barbarism and heroism of those days. But I lived in 
exactly the circumstances described, and I worked with such people as 
portrayed here. Let this be a small contribution to what many of us so often 
in other, more difficult conditions, experienced. I saw death and barbarism, 
cynicism and debasement. Even though I was a Pole, I was "swindled". 

Meekly, without resistance, I gave these hyenas what I valued (two hats, six 
shirts, one hundred and twenty gramophone records), because it was better 
than "stepping up" and causing more setbacks. 

How to write in an understandable way for everyone who did not live through 
these times; about the murder of a nation and the fact that at the same time 
in the ghetto there went round occupation-time jokes, that cobbled together 
ad hoc anti-Nazi songs were sung in Polish and Yiddish, and the widely known 
figure in the ghetto, a slightly confused young Rubinstein produced a lively 
song in the streets, the chorus of which, as I recall, was "geb a weg bone yn 
dy sig giten tug" (give us your vouchers and farewell). 

What I have described only affects certain problems and certain situations. 


77 [Latin.] Without anger and without taste, impartially, objectively; Tacitus famously assuring (at 
the beginning of his work) his objectivity. 
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creating, in a way, superficial, paper people. Certainly Chaim, the Hills of 
Manchuria, and also Stefan lived from smuggling. But they dumped tons of 
food into the ghetto! They did it in situations requiring certainly no less 
heroism and courage than that which is shown today in the best thrillers, 
crime and cowboy movies. The only difference is that we were up against the 
cruelest police apparatus in the world! The saying in the ghetto that after the 
war a monument to the unknown smuggler should be erected in Warsaw was 
very popular in those days. Because many were killed. How can we value such 
righteousness? On what scale should it be weighed? 
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Swindlers 


The meeting designated by Mietek on Zelazna Street near the Collegium 
building led me to guess that I would take part in some action to get people 
to the "Aryan side". All the more so as March 1943 was no longer a time for 
smuggling anything into the ghetto. Any possible crossings were now focused 
almost exclusively on the opposite direction. For the transport of weapons 
and food, the Collegium building was not suitable. At the same time, it was 
known that the crossing next to the sentry point on Zelazna Street was 
extremely risky. 

Nearby, dozens of people were gathered waiting for the arranged and in one 
way or another paid for passing of their relatives or friends. Next to them, 
carefully watching everything that happened when civilians were passing 
through the sentry point, suspicious individuals were roaming around, and 
with no less interest looking at and appraising all those crossing the border to 
salvation and the "Aryan side". 

Equally carefully observed was a Collegium gate opening onto Leszno Street. 
And although the gate was used by Poles and Germans working in the 
Arbeitsamt, which in theory should facilitate the mixing up of Jews into the 
outgoing group of civilians, in practice, spotting an escapee from the ghetto 
was relatively easy. Shifty eyes, a face often ravaged by hunger, a too quick 
step or an exaggerated, demonstrative confidence, usually betrayed a man 
who knew that the last chance of saving his life stood before him. 

The chaps in Tyrolean hats with a feather (how can you recognize whether it's 
a German Volksdeutsche or a swindler disguised as a Kraut), hoodlums with 
peaked hats and hands in their pockets, even some wasted types, deluding 
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themselves that the opportunity for a swindle may arise, and that they can 
make a few zloty for half a liter. The Poles waiting for friends and 
acquaintances stay back, knowing that they do not fit in with this company. 
They only approach those leaving the ghetto at the last moment, taking hold 
of the hand (from my own experience I know how important that moment is 
psychologically for the persecuted Jew, the fact that here on the "Aryan side" 
someone dares to take the accursed into his hand, as if to say - you can count 
on me, rest assured, everything will be all right), and leading him to the 
designated "safe house". Of course, the two were unlikely to avoid being 
swindled. For the hyenas were indifferent, whether they were blackmailing a 
Jew or a Pole, two people on their own would not be an enemy with which to 
be reckoned. There was always a faint hope that the Jew could save his watch 
or a wedding ring taken from a finger and had been able to convince his 
pursuer that there was really nothing else there. At ten on the dot I found 
myself next to the Collegium. At the gate I noticed the powerful figure of 
Zygmunt. If I hadn't known him, I wouldn't have had any doubt that he was a 
real German "on the make". Within a radius of several meters from the gate 
there was peace and quiet. The blackmailers, who regarded the gate as their 
own, now moved away from it. Small fish preferred to be away from the 
sharks. Across the street I noticed the slim figure of Mietek. I looked toward 
the sentry point. Next to some Jewish and navy blue policemen were the two 
friendly gendarmes who I had so "warmly" hosted at "Antek's Place". It was 
easy to see that they were taking part in a planned and organized operation, 
and not in some improvisation. 

At the Collegium gate appeared a woman with her face hidden behind a short 
mourning veil. At this point, Mietek approached and said: 

- Go to her. Introduce yourself and stand there a moment, and then slowly, 
remember, slowly, go in the direction of Wronia Street to the waiting cabs. 
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The woman in the veil momentarily stood at the gate, not really knowing 
what to do with herself. 

- I'm Kondek. 

The woman, as it turned out later, could not make out the agreed password. 
Horrified, she looked at the stranger, expecting the worst. 

- Please, I'm Kondek. My name is Kondek - 1 said a little louder, and 
took her by the arm. If I hadn't done so, the stranger probably 
would have fainted. Deathly tension, terror, and a moment later, 
rapid relief that everything is actually okay, meant that she didn't 
have the strength to stay on her feet. 

- Please hold me. The danger has not yet passed - 1 said firmly. 

It was as if this sentence restored her strength. Slowly we walked towards 
Wronia Street. Out of the corner of my eye I saw the hyenas had begun to 
exchange some comments. A swindle was coming. 

Now beyond the sight of the gendarmes and the accompanying Polish and 
Jewish henchmen, when we turned into Wronia Street, some chap 
approached us. 

- Dear Madam, - said a drunken voice - if I'm not mistaken, I know 
you from somewhere. Are you not called Rosenbaum? The stranger 
was speechless. I felt her trembling in terror. She did not know 
what to say, since she realized that whatever she said the situation 
would not change. 
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- Sir, would you be so nice and mind your own business - 1 said with 
apparent courtesy in a language understandable to such types. Not 
for nothing was a large part of my education gained from Wola, 
from the Kercelak Market. 

- Get lost, kid - replied the fellow. 

- Ohh that's not nice! Do I must object to that... 

The fellow scanned the street. Pretending I was looking for "backup", I calmly 
looked at the passers-by. I didn't really know what to do next. Mietek didn't 
look like he could lend a hand in a fight. At the same time it was forbidden to 
enter into a brawl. Regardless of the outcome, my ward wouldn't come out of 
it alive. 

From the corner of my eye I noticed, however, that on the other side of the 
street Stefan was coming in our direction. 

- What's this? Some friendly misunderstanding? - He asked 
innocently. 

- She's Jewish - as if in explanation, the swindler answered. 

- He called me a kid - with great regret I complain about blackmail. 

- That's not nice! - Stefan said, turning to me - and you probably 
feel a grudge towards this man? 

- Very much so, sir. How could he say that! 

The swindler did not understand. He just felt that he'd stepped into a 
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situation which was not entirely clear. 


- Well, it's like he doesn't understand human speech, let's talk 
differently. 

- Get lost - 1 heard Stefan's firm voice. 

All together it lasted maybe ten seconds. With calm steps, holding the arm of 
the stranger, we moved away from the dangerous zone. At the last moment I 
even spotted Zygmunt, who together with Stefan participated in the very 
cordial beating of the man who'd met the "familiar" Jewish woman on Wronia 
Street. 

Further along the road it was almost safe. Though every now and then some 
type tried to quietly approach the older lady in the veil, accompanied by a 
young man with glasses, still no one had the courage to get in their way. All 
the more so as a few dozen meters behind them on both sides of the street 
walked Zygmunt in his Tyrolean hat and Stefan. At the corner of Wronia and 
Chlodna Street cabs were waiting. The woman in the veil instinctively 
quickened her pace, as if believing that the danger would pass, as soon as the 
cab started moving. 

- Where do you want to go? 

- To Moniuszki Street. 

The driver heard the name of the street and set off without a word. 

I casually leaned back on the seat with such an air that I was going for a walk 
along Ujazdowska Avenue. At the same time, however, I closely watched the 
street. I saw Stefan and Zygmunt tracking us with their eyes. But in this 
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situation the main thing was that I didn't see anyone following us. 

The driver cracked the horse whip and with a light trot we crossed Chtodna 
Street, went along Zelazna and Ztota, and arrived at Moniuszki. 

- Please stop here - the woman said when the cab turned from 
Marszalkowska Avenue to the destination. 

- Please take off your veil, Madame. It's attracting unnecessary 
attention - 1 said. 

- Yes, it's true, I was probably overdoing it - the woman said, and 
on her face for the first time appeared a smile. 

- Boss, how much for the journey? - 1 asked the cab driver. 

- For you it's ten zloty. 

- Why so little? 

- You can't make money from everybody - the cabby said 
ambiguously. 

- Thank you - the woman said. And you also - she added, turning to 
me. 

She turned and briskly, without the veil, went along the street. Only after the 
war did I find out that it was the mother of a famous Polish actress. 


* * * 


We used the passage via the Jewish Arbeitsamt for a few days. For the Jews, 
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access to the Collegium from the ghetto was more and more difficult, 
because the ghetto had shrunk to just a dozen streets. Getting to the 
Arbeitsamt was like going through "no man's land", under the careful watch 
of Szaulis, 78 Ukrainians and Germans. It happened often that even the most 
"cast iron" papers were reviewed, and a row of hand-held machine guns 
ended the matter. Our party of four, with Zygmunt at its head, safely 
conducted a dozen or so people to "the other side". Not everyone passing 
through was accompanied by such tense situations, as in the case of the 
stranger in the veil. Zygmunt, Stefan, Mietek and I managed to slow down the 
rogue actions of the extortionists somewhat. No one dared stick their nose in 
"our" affairs, remembering what a beating the man who somehow knew the 
woman in the veil received. 

It would be a great exaggeration, however, to think that any reduction in the 
activity of the extortionists around the Collegium building was only influenced 
by the attitude of the four of us. The civilian and military press of Polish 
underground organizations strongly branded all attempts at blackmail, calling 
for help in hiding Jews, and threatening the extortionists with death 
sentences. 

And so, already on 19th March 1943, in an Information Bulletin a special 
message was published by the Directorate of the Civil Resistance Army, in 
which the Poles could, among other things, read: "Polish society, despite the 
fact that it too is the victim of an awful terror, with horror and compassion 
looks at the murder by the Germans of the remnants of the Jewish population 
in Poland. It has started a protest against this crime, which will be relayed to 
the whole of the free world, and the Jews who have escaped from ghettos or 
concentration camps have been given such considerable help that the 


78 Lithuanian paramilitary police. 
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occupier has published a decree, threatening death to those Poles who help 
Jews to hide. Nevertheless, there were individuals devoid of honor and 
conscience, recruited from the criminal world, who created a new source of 
income through the wicked blackmailing of Poles hiding Jews and the Jews 
themselves. 

The Directorate of Civil Resistance warns that these kinds of blackmailing 
incidents are recorded and will be prosecuted to the fullest extent of the law, 
as far as possible now, and in any event in the future." 

A few months later, the Directorate of the Underground Resistance 
announced that the Special Courts of the Civil District of Warsaw and Cracow 
had sentenced the following to the death penalty and the loss of public and 
civil honorary rights for cooperation with the German police: 

- Tadeusz Stefan Karcz, residing in Warsaw - for handing over Jews, 
Polish citizens, to the Germans. 

- Franciszek Sokolowski, residing in Podkowa Lesna, informant and 
extortionist. 

- Antoni Pajor, residing in Dobranowice near Wieliczka - for tracking 
down independence activists and denouncing Poles who were 
hiding Jews. 

- Antoni Skoczynski, a curate in Luborzyca, in the Miechow county - 
for having caused the arrest and subsequent execution by the 
Gestapo of 23 Poles. 

All the judgments were carried out by shooting. 
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II 


"Why it's necessary... 


I sat alone in Stefan's empty little room. Just two days before, there'd been 
five people there. Franka, ten year old Musio, a high school mathematics 
teacher, Karol the pianist, Halina. During the day they sat on the floor under 
an open window, talking in whispers, reading. Neighbors from the opposite 
building could gaze at what was going on in the room for hours, but they 
would only see me reading at the table or eating breakfast or dinner. At 
suppertime, the window was covered with anti-aircraft paper, the light was 
switched on and then those sitting under the window were able to get up and 
stretch their legs. The rule of quiet was in force, however, twenty-four hours 
a day... 

Someone knocked on the door. Two short strikes, one long, two short, one 
long, two short, one long. Stefan stood in the doorway. 

- Why is it so empty here? 

- Yesterday morning the local policeman addressed me at the 
district gate. He asked whether I lived on the fifth floor. I replied 
yes, to which he said: "Tidy things up at home. The neighbors are 
complaining. Get rid of it ..." And I: "Yes, officer. Tomorrow it will 
be so clean that you could lick your fingers, thank you for bringing 
this to my attention." 

- How many people did you have then? 

- Five. 

- And what? You moved them on? 

- Yes. A little helter skelter, but all safe and sound. 

- And where do you have your safe houses? 

- It's none of your business. 
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- But you can tell me the districts. Sometimes such vague 
information can come in handy... 

- Two in Czerniakow, Jasna, Grochow, even in a German district. 
Downtown. 

- Not so bad! And what do they eat? 

- Some people have a little money, then I buy food for them. But 
you know what, Stefan, speaking of food, I have sad news for you. 

- What happened? 

- Jerzy, Karol, the pianist, Halina, and a couple of other people, 
including me, scoffed all of your winter allocation of potatoes... 

- For God's sake! There were at least 50 kilos there! 

- But count how many people will remember you well! 

- Well, what do I say now to this message about food supplies? 

- I'd know what to say - 1 said in studied thoughtfulness. 

- Well, you can all go to hell! - Stefan commented on the matter. 

- Amen! - 1 finished the conversation on the topic of food supplies. 

Stefan sat on the bed and thoughtfully looked around the room. It was 
evident that he was somewhere far away, beyond the interest in food supply 
issues, trying to hide the true purpose of his visit. He went to the window and 
looked around the yard. 

- The situation stinks - he said - Someone gave the word to this 
local policeman and it was some louse from this building. Maybe 
those two bimbos from the ground floor? 
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- Absolutely not. A local policeman doesn't visit a brothel in his own 
neighborhood. 

- So who? 

- Play heads or tails. 

- You're right, now is not the time to investigate. What is important 
is that they have you in their sights. And by the way, the local 
policeman is a good guy. You need to get away. 

- It's not a problem. But it's a shame about the premises. 

- And it isn't a shame about the hats? 

- Too right it is - 1 grumbled. 

Stefan again began to walk around the apartment. He mechanically improved 
the napkin on the table. He snapped his fingers a few times at the pots 
hanging in the kitchen, he corrected the chair standing at the table. 

- Listen, Kondek, the matter is serious. The damned Krauts are right 
on my case. So don't fool around and think before you speak. 

- I'm listening 

- Do you have a way in to the Umschlagplatz? - No. 

- Do you know where the transports are going? 
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- 1 know as much or as little as anyone else - supposedly to 
Treblinka. 

- Has anyone come back yet? Can you find out what's going on 
there? 

- I've heard about those who were there. They went as assistants to 
the locomotive driver. I don't know the details, but I know that the 
case is hopeless. 

- Just tell me, do you know what kind of people dared to go there. 

My point is, do those guys have balls. 

- 1 don't know. It seems that there are some engineers, traders. 

- Well that comforts me a little. 

- But tell me, finally, what's going on! You' re asking questions, and 
I have no idea where you're going with it. 

- Yesterday, in a roundup, the Jewish militia grabbed Chaim. 

- If it was yesterday, perhaps he's still on Stawki. 

- 1 was there. I gave a bribe to the right person and together with 
the Kraut we even walked around the freight cars. But Chaim 
wasn't there. 

Stefan again began to thoughtfully look around the room. He opened the 
closet and looked through the contents. There were my shirts, three ties, a 
hat, socks and other details from a bachelor's wardrobe. 
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- What size shoes do you wear? 


- 28, why? 


- I'm going to Treblinka. If we can get hold of an engineer, then I'll 
succeed. I won't just give in to these Krauts! 

There was silence. I sat down at the table and began to consider the situation 
I knew the outcome when Stasia Skripij had travelled to Treblinka. I was one 
of the few in Warsaw at that time who had some idea of what Treblinka was. 
Stefan took off his shoes and stretched out on the bed. He stared at the 
ceiling. He gave the impression of a man who slept only with his eyes open. 

- Stefan. Do you realize what Treblinka is? - 1 asked - It's not 
Auschwitz, where people are somehow held for a few years. It's an 
extermination camp. Furnaces and gas are not enough there. They 
pile the corpses up in mass pits... 

Stefan said nothing. He got out of bed and put on my shoes. From the closet 
he took out the best shirt and tie. 

- Kondek, I saw you had some silver cufflinks with blue enamel. 

Lend me them... 

- They're over there, near the shirts. 

- I'm taking some of your rags, because I must look like a human 
being. A tie and fashionable shoes. You see? Even the hat fits like a 
glove. For God's sake! For the first time in my life I will parade 
around in a fedora. If they'd seen me before the war, in Venice, 
they'd pay money to see me now for a laugh. 
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- Stefan! Isn't this a madman's idea? 


- Bullshit. And if so, so what? If the guys from Marymont can drive 
to Italy on a jaunt, can I not go a hundred kilometers or so? And 
with good papers! 

He picked up a mirror standing on the table, combed his blond "Aryan" hair 
and began to dress. With the shirt and tie, the hat and his pressed suit he 
could have even passed for a Kraut. 

- Lower the fedora at the back - I advised - the Krauts wear them 
like that. 

Once again he took the mirror, combed his hair, looked at his new silhouette, 
polished the shoes and looked around the room. It was evident that beyond 
fashion and the apparent disregard for the seriousness of the decision he'd 
made, he'd come to realize that he intended to carry out a feat which no one 
else had yet achieved. I realized that there was no force that would be able to 
change his mind. 

- Stefan, I don't know how deeply you're into this work. But I 
consider it my duty to remind you what has happened to the Jews 
up to this point, it's clear as day. Currently, the Germans are 
carrying out the extermination of a whole nation and anyone else 
that gets in their way. This is not smuggling into the ghetto... 

- Well, that's why it's necessary. Besides, what is there to talk about 
when there is nothing to talk about. Look after yourself, man! After 
the war, I'll give you two hats. And when I come back, the three of 
us will have to down a bottle! He gave me his hand, once again 
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said, "look after yourself". And I never saw him again. He was a 
really tough guy. And a real Pole. 
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I didn't find any answers 


I don't remember what Stefan's name really was. He was always just Stefan to 
the young residents of Kercelak Market and the surrounding area who adored 
him. He was the only man known to me from the times of the occupation 
who didn't use a pseudonym. Zygmunt died in rather tragic circumstances, 
probably in 1946. Small, ten year old Musio one day went out of the 
apartment with the intention of finding friends and never came back. The girl 
smuggled from the ghetto in a knapsack was accepted into the Father Boduen 
Orphanage, and there she survived the Warsaw Uprising, and after that the 
whole orphanage was evacuated to a monastery. After the war, she went to 
live with her aunt in Canada. She graduated from the University of Toronto, 
and married a Canadian of German origin. All the others survived the war and 
were scattered around the world. Sometimes letters from Australia, the USA, 
Canada and Sweden recall the times of chauvinism, the times of a "better" 
race. The experiences I have described make up part of the reality of the 
occupation for me. They do not have the purpose of recording adventure. I 
wanted the reader to pay attention to this, probably the simplest and most 
human form of aid, which was satisfying his own, obvious, inner need, that it 
was simply necessary. Without minimizing in any way the efforts of people 
from organizations that worked from motives of Christian morality or 
patriotic duty, needless to say, there were also the people who helped Jews 
who saw it as something which did not need any patriotic, religious or moral 
incentive, acting reflexively, as if they were responding to natural disasters, or 
bringing help to the victims of a train crash. Something would be wrong, very 
wrong with humanity, if we lost time in such situations, more precious than 
ever, figuring out whether our aid is compatible with the Ten 
Commandments, the Bible or the Talmud. Being a human being means 
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educating the human inside oneself. Perhaps these are things encoded in the 
genes, or perhaps an acquired contempt for anyone that says that one man is 
better than another, and one nation better than another... 

After reading the manuscript of this book, my daughter asked: 

- Dad, you present the Poles in a good light, you see only the 
blackmailers as scum and criminals. But why did no good Poles ever 
make an attack on a transport to Auschwitz or Treblinka to free the 
future victims? 

- It was possible, but it would've been foolish. No attempt was 
made on a transport of Poles to Auschwitz either. This could have 
entailed massive casualties and those rescued from such a 
transport would have been quickly rounded up, for example. Cars 
carrying prisoners to their death were successfully attacked, but 
not trains with thousands of people, it was not possible in those 
conditions. 

- Why during the Warsaw Uprising, did the Allies drop weapons, 
ammunition and food, and over the ghetto not even one plane 
showed up? This would, after all, have boosted the spirits of the 
struggling fighters from the ghetto and given a fright to the 
Germans, Kalmyks or Szaulis bullying with impunity. 

She asked again, following intently my nervous facial expressions, proof of 
uncertainty. - Who during the war was so insensitive that he did not want to 
accept information documented in photographs about the martyrdom, death 
and heroism of millions of people? 

To these questions I have not found ready answers. 
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Konrad Swierczynski was born in Warsaw in 1922. He survived the war in 
Warsaw, engaging himself in helping persecuted Jews. Because of this 
activity, in 1972 he was awarded with the Israeli Yad Vashem medal - the 
Righteous Among the Nations, and in 1990 he was awarded honorary 
citizenship of Israel. After the war he lived in Warsaw with his wife 
Halina/Krystyna and their two children. He was a journalist and died in 2002. 
The book now being released was written in the 1970s and 1980s. Several 
times it was close to publication. Excerpts from it were printed in the most 
popular cultural journal of those years "Kultura". The current edition of the 
book was made possible thanks to the great contribution of Michat Marek, 
the son of Pawet Lew Marek, a devoted friend of the family. 



Kondek and Halina, Ciechocinek, 1955. 
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Fom the left: Flalina, the children Robert and Aniela, and Kondek, 

Warsaw 1959. 
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Recollections of family and friends 


Aniela 

It's very difficult for me to describe my father. For many years he was for me, 
and even more so for my brother, the central figure. I know that he was also a 
role model for people who were more distant from us. He knew how to sort 
things out, to soothe, to solve - no matter whether it concerned the family, 
my school, or also his work. I remember his literary correspondence with my 
teachers, whom he charmed with his wit. Many school registers were 
recorded during the year, and many of my transgressions were lifted from 
them because of his friendship with my teachers. Dad was full of humor, 
imagination, and tried to help people. Later, I discovered that he could annoy 
others with his hasty judgments and a certain awkwardness in social 
situations. However, he undoubtedly had a huge heart and hated it when he 
saw injustice, socialist corruption or duplicity. 

Dad was probably the eighth child in his family and the only one that 
survived. His siblings died very early in life from causes unknown to me. He 
was a very anticipated and loved child. His father had strong anarchist views 
and was involved in the causes of equality and justice. In the name of these 
ideals he was repeatedly imprisoned in both Poland and Russia. Dad was not 
christened like all the other children in Poland, because in this way my 
grandfather protested against the "corruption of religion". For this reason, my 
dad didn't have the necessary documentation to enrol at school. He was 
taught privately, by teachers, friends who were anarchist activists. He was 
christened when he was 16 , so that he could be further educated in state 
schools. 

Dad lived in a neighborhood where many Jews lived. He was interested in 
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their way of thinking, many had strong political views. 


My father's mother was sick for many years with bone tuberculosis and at the 
end of the thirties lay limp in a plaster bed (during the Warsaw Uprising she 
was thrown into the street and murdered by the Germans). 

So Dad grew up in an atmosphere of love, socio-political discussion, 
conspiracy, as well as everyday financial and health problems. Over the whole 
family hung an invisible cloud of grief - grief for the other dead children 
(which could never really be even mentioned). There could also be no 
comfort in faith, that they are in heaven, because Kondek's parents were 
atheists. Dad's father expected that his son would continue his struggle. 

As a teenager, my dad fell in love with a Jewish girl from the neighborhood. 
But in those days it was unthinkable that they could build a family. The war 
broke out. Dad knew that the only person he wanted to share his life with 
was the Jewish neighbor. I think he had no doubt from the beginning how to 
behave in the event of war, helping others was obvious to him. In an 
interview/documentary about the holocaust he said, "people just needed 
help, they were in mortal danger, and that's why I joined the struggle against 
the Germans". 

When I watched this interview, I paid attention to his sensitive face that for a 
moment reflected the terror which he experienced in the times he was 
talking about. But he soon overcame this fear and began to talk about the 
comical or anecdotal aspects of the events in which he participated. 

I remember in the seventies when Jewish friends gave him a sculpture, to 
thank him for his help during the war. He was almost offended, for he found 
it humiliating that close friends believed that he should be in some way 
specially recognized. 
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In 1972, my father was awarded a medal as one of the Righteous Among the 
Nations. He was proud of this award. 

Not a day goes by that I do not, even for a moment, think about Dad. I can 
feel his warmth, his smile, and I feel better. 

Aniela Konradsson, 
daughter 


Robert 

In 2006, while still a student, I wrote in one of my essays written in the Polish 
language: 

"(...) each of us has the inner strength to influence human behavior and 
attitudes (...) I knew a man who had such a huge amount of this force, that he 
survived the war, and the strength remained. He took an active part in the 
Warsaw Uprising. He saved my grandmother, his wife, from death. He 
repeatedly risked his own life, but he did not think of this as having the 
highest value. The priority was the lives of his loved ones. The years of war, 
of occupation, placed him in inhumane conditions, which I will not elaborate 
upon here again. I know, however, that he had millions of opportunities to go 
crazy, to take leave of his senses, to forget about his honor, about his 
humanity. He did not forget about them, however. Moreover, his amazing 
sense of humor never left him. He made fun of the SS man, and the whole 
situation, when he shot him in the ass. His ass survived, along with his soul. 

He moooed at the sight of spinach to the end of his life - 31 October 2002. 
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He was my grandfather. For me an incomparably more valuable example of 
human righteousness in inhumane conditions, than anyone else." 

Robert Swierczynski, 
grandson 


Anna 

Hejbabariba! So started each letter to my grandfather and that was how my 
grandfather also started each letter to me. Because with grandfather 
everything was indeed just a little bit hejbabariba. I still have a cassette with a 
recording from the times when recording a cassette was a great novelty - 1 
was playing on an African drum, and my grandfather on the hose of a vacuum 
cleaner. Grandfather, whenever he heard music from the 80s which I liked, 
asked whether the singer had toothache. I'm sure that if anyone were to hear 
our recording, it wouldn't just be their teeth that started to ache. But rarely 
had I had so much fun. When I went to visit my grandparents in Poland, 
because all my grandparents lived in Warsaw, and I was born and live in 
Stockholm, it was always full of fun and love. My grandparents knew each 
other before the war and survived it together. They had shared memories, of 
things which I know I cannot fully imagine. I think that this is exactly why the 
relationship between them was so strong. 

And the horrors of war were always present also, sometimes less so, 
sometimes more so. I don't know if they tried to hide the painful memories of 
survival from me. It seems to me that not particularly. I felt the presence of 
heavy moments, only if the comments "ah, those were difficult times", were 
accompanied by a dead expression on the face. In such cases, the silent face 
does a lot more talking. 
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In my childhood I was surrounded by people who lived through those terrible 
times. But my grandfather also helped others to survive. I inherited from him 
the belief that you have to stand in defense of human values, and that this 
righteousness will prevail. And so, when I think of my grandfather, I feel pride, 
gratitude and a lot of love. 

Anna Rogalska Hedlund, 
granddaughter 


Ludwika 

It's difficult to describe Kondek in a few words. He was certainly a very 
colorful, "multi-layered" character, full of life and imagination, as well as 
contrariness, which could lead him to deliver extreme opinions (we called it 
"babbling"). He was obnoxious, provocative, and at the same he was there 
when he was needed. He was one of a kind. 

Kondek moved in a special way, leaning slightly forward, tapping the 
pavement in his boots with the uppers folded over, fastened with a strap, and 
a roguish hat jauntily pulled low on the side of his forehead like detective 
Marlowe or the hero of Conan Doyle's stories (he also liked this). 

Kondek was also a hothead, dropping in on my parents, panting on his racing 
bike, entering their apartment doing a tap dance like Fred Astaire. 

Kondek, who spoke the language of Wiech and who was enchanted by 
Dymsza. Kondek, who told spicy jokes and used obscene expressions, as 
indeed caused between himself and I, a very adult 16 year old, a long 
coldness and silence. Kondek who competed with my father in telling jokes. 
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who always wanted to be appreciated, valued and unique. 79 

Kondek was the eighth child of his parents, the only one who did not die and 
the only one who'd been given the first name Bernard and not Konrad like the 
others. 

It was probably hard growing up with parents who had such strong 
personalities, who expected excellence from him. It was hard on him, and the 
whole of this young generation in 1939, with the transition from adolescent 
rebellion to the reality of an actual war, to be in the midst of oppression, 
heroically defending themselves and others and finding themselves suddenly, 
after six years of struggle, as mature human beings, in other realities and 
greyness. 

Kondek loved and collected clocks and watches. He listened to the passage of 
time beaten by the clocks and constantly checked their punctuality. 

Kondek listening to recordings of operatic arias, his great passion. Kondek 
reciting "The Deluge" or "The Good Soldier Svejk". Kondek the big fan of 
"Szpilek" (a satirical magazine). 

Kondek haranguing my French husband (born during the war) for France's 
lack of support for Poland during the Second World War; my husband, who in 
turn, admired Kondek's acting ability. 

Kondek in a Paris hotel (next to the house where I lived in the loft). I would 
come to his room. He cheated the blues by staring at the ceiling, and I 


80 Stefan Wiechecki (pen-name Wiech; 10 August 1896 - 26 July 1979) was a Polish writer and 
journalist. He is most fondly remembered for his humorous feuilletons, which chronicled the 
everyday life of Warsaw and cultivated the Warsaw dialect. (Wikipedia) 
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devoured kilograms of Ptasie Mleczko that he'd brought (ever since I have not 
consumed this delicacy). 

Kondek speaking seriously, and absolutely not in the Kondek style: my 
surprise and disbelief, and the accuracy of what he said, because normally he 
mainly used mockery. 

Kondek and Halina, friends - "sewn together" and like real family - to my 
parents and myself. 

Kondek's family, who had a sense of division of labor among its members, 
realized in the weekly schedule hung in the kitchen, where both children and 
parents were given a day of the week when they were responsible for 
cleanliness, washing the dishes, and performing other unpleasant tasks. 

Kondek was a person who I'd known forever, from childhood, and when I 
wasn't yet four years old I saw a tall gentleman, who entered with my father 
on the steps of the porch, hiding something behind their backs. It was Kondek 
and my first bike, that I got from him. Kondek was a friend of my parents, the 
former ward of my Father, who along with other "companions" from the 
Polish Anarchist Federation, looked after his teaching. Kondek, who as the 
son of an anarchist father who was so engaged in activism as "old" Konrad 
was, had not been baptized and, consequently, did not go to school. The old 
Konrad was fiercely anticlerical, and indeed he passed this on to Kondek. The 
old Konrad was also a very colorful character, but I only have a childhood 
memory of a beautiful, respectable grey-haired gentleman with a black patch 
over his eye. It seems to me that for Kondek it was difficult growing up in the 
shadow of his father's strong personality. 

My mother told me that before the war she had something to pass on to old 
Konrad and went to see him in Wola. There, for the first time, she saw 
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Kondek, who greeted her by saying "I'm a bastard." A bastard. 

- A very ugly word then - used for children born out of wedlock, conceived in 
sin and who therefore did not have right to a christening. I also know that at 
the age of 16 he was christened, in order to be able to sit his matura exams. 

And also the stories of Halina, Kondek's first and only love, a Wola neighbor, 
with whom he really wanted to spend the holidays at his home, and for which 
reason he tried to send for her mother - a difficult thing to achieve, because 
Halina was Jewish. 

To these memories are added the legends of the war years, when Kondek 
with his father helped my parents and many other people out of the ghetto 
and saved their lives. They left the ghetto in the space of a few weeks, and 
the first place of hiding on the Aryan side was Kondek's parents' flat. 

Later, after much searching, when they managed to find a relatively safe 
place and it was necessary to dispel the suspicions of neighbors and the 
caretaker, Kondek, standing in the yard, crying out loudly to my father "Uncle, 
Uncle, give me 10 groszy for ice cream", proving in this incontrovertible way 
the "Polishness and Aryanness" of the aunt and uncle in the eyes of the 
neighbors. 

Kondek - enduring with a sad smile his long illness, which increasingly gave 
him signs and kept him in the house. Mocking his ailments and still 
maintaining hope of improvement. 

Kondek after the death of Robert, his son, closed off in disbelief and silence, 
puzzling over who his son, so well-liked and respected by many people, was. 

The last time I saw Kondek was in September 2002, in Srodborow, on an 
armchair because he had difficulties walking. I tried to laugh, but the period 
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was difficult: Kondek dancing on the chair and I saying farewell to the home 
of my childhood. I did not suspect that I would never see him again. He died a 
month later. His breeziness, his joy of life, his particular way of mocking 
everything was gone. That spark of life, which he shared with others. 

Ludwiko Rogalska Zoquin 


Pawet 

It's not difficult to write about Kondek - it's difficult to write about Kondek 
briefly. Kondek was always around me, around us - and not only Kondek, the 
Kondeks - as they were called - we are going to the Kondeks, the Kondeks are 
coming to us - it was always exciting, colorful, fun ... - and there was 
something else, which I didn't realize then, and could much less find adequate 
words for. 

And so it was - for a little boy as I was then, to the larger boy I am today .... - 
the enchantment that I always felt, that maybe today I can verbalize better, 
with a little better understanding of the complexity of the behavior - but deep 
down, at its base, there is the same immutable feeling - a worshiping of 
Kondek's spell, a huge respect for his true personality. I will return to that in a 
moment. I don't remember anything about Kondek, or the Kondeks, from my 
childhood - except maybe a hole in the balcony of their apartment in Praga... 

Memory is often a strange instrument, but I DO HAVE a memory of that hole - 
though the rest is surrounded by a misty shell, which I cannot break through. 
And then suddenly - a couple of years has passed, leaving me translucent 
shades of events, this is the first clear memory of my childhood, a childhood 
that took a long time... So we are going to Marymont, Kondek and I, to visit 
his family... Already the road to Marymont probably seemed too 
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straightforward to Kondek, so he started to ride "figures of eight".... - making 
his own twists and turns... at that time Marymont was a village in the city - 
country roads, with sand and stones here and there. Kondek's high- 
performance riding style was not successful... The pride of Kondek, and the 
Polish automotive industry, the WFM motorcycle, flew one way, Kondek 
another way, and I a third... 

At the time, no one, of course, had heard, and if they had heard they did not 
respect, such symbols of unmanly cowardice as a helmet on the head or 
protective clothing - but either way, nothing bad happened to us... 

Meekly we went back, agreeing an official version of the entire event. 

Halfway back the motorcycle was fixed, so we at least got home in a dignified 
manner. No one was particularly surprised about my bruises and scratches - 
they probably would have been more surprised if I'd come back without any 
injuries - yet in the confusion no one was surprised that I'd toppled over and 
Kondek had torn his trousers... Besides Halina, of course... Halina, Kondek's 
wife, had a strange ability to reduce Kondek by half in a glance, this was the 
first time I saw it... - but otherwise she pretended that she'd seen nothing and 
understood even less... 

The rest of my years with Kondek, around Kondek, were basically the same, 
an unchanged spirit - which I also invariably loved... In Kondek lived a little 
boy... and Kondek felt very comfortable with this tenant... I think that most 
people have such a boy/girl - but "growing up" closes the door to the room 
where he/she lives, and throws away the key... Kondek threw away the keys 
together with the door to the room - so they would not interfere in his good 
relations with the small Kondek... 

Being with Kondek meant frolicking and fooling around more often than I 
could with my peers... going to "the Kondeks" I think I was more in 
expectation of Kondek than Robert (his son) - despite the fact that Robert was 
a friend of my age... but things always tended to begin with Kondek... for sure 
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I tried to promote myself in his eyes, but it was probably impossible - because 
of course Kondek and Robert were team A. I could maybe get promoted to 
first reserve in this team... To tell the truth, I don't remember this aspect so 
well, it wasn't so important - 1 was mostly the amused audience, who wanted 
for as long as possible to be near Kondek... 

Since I can remember, I always felt a kind of togetherness with Kondek - a 
feeling which has strengthened and deepened over the years... I've always 
had an admiration and respect for him. I felt and I saw how my parents 
treated him, I always knew what Kondek had done at a time when there was 
no room for opinions and views, only for showing who you really were... - 
when during the time of war and occupation, the attitude of one man 
decided the life or death of other people, and when he risked exactly the 
same as the people who he helped. 

Maybe that's why Kondek always had unlimited credit with me - and 
continues to have. But not only for that reason. People act quite strangely in 
crisis situations, when it is not enough to talk about views and ideals, but they 
must be applied in practice - and a situation more drastic than Poland during 
the years of occupation is hard to imagine. 

I do not know how I would have behaved in such a situation - talk is easier 
than action for me, too, especially when one mistake could cost lives, your 
own and the people around you. 

I know a little about how Kondek behaved, what he did and how he did it. He 
very rarely mentioned these days - it would be a story about a colorful 
adventure, almost disorderly - about something that was obvious to do under 
these conditions. This was never accompanied by any reflection, that Kondek 
had done something special. 

Kondek probably didn't understand very well any behavior which was 
different from that which was obvious to him, he didn't quite understand 
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what it was to work behind people's backs, to cheat, to lie to people's faces - 
all of these "underhand" sorts of human behavior were not for him, and I 
think that people used this against him. 

He had a great respect and admiration for his anarcho-syndicalist father, and I 
think he took a lot from him - he talked much more about his father than he 
did about himself. 

Kondek had an allergic reaction to religion - both the church and the "secular" 
kinds, I remember him talking about the socialist holes in the pavement. 

Such people are not popular with the "powers that be", no power - and 
especially the semi-gangster power of the contemporary Polish reality. He 
preserved himself somehow, perhaps through his personal charm, grace and 
color. Kondek's world was full of color, full of ballroom dancing pirouettes - 
something completely different to the reality outside the window, or in other 
people. 

I felt a lot of darkness in him - but he never openly showed it... he may have 
behaved differently when he was only with his family- although I always felt 
close to Kondek... 

There was once an American crime movie, in which the private eye is being 
provocative, suggesting that he is close to solving a complex murder, and he 
puts himself in the firing line to see who shoots - and in this way find out who 
is to blame. 

Kondek also put himself in the firing line... 

He had an incredible ability to sense people's weak points - he pressed and 
waited for the reaction. For years he did not address me in any other way 
than "you, Einstein"... - 1 was fascinated by the theory of relativity - but there 
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was no trace of malice. Provocation, yes... 


He would sit with me trying to build a perpetual motion machine - except that 
it seemed like I constructed, and Kondek criticized. But with all of us, the 
young people around him, and probably everyone else had periods, 
sometimes long, when they were "not talking" with Kondek - ostracisation 
has always been a harsh punishment in Poland.. But probably not for Kondek 
because he was smiling... 

I could never get mad at Kondek - how can you be angry with a warm 
hurricane in all the colors of the rainbow, on which you are gently lifted into 
the air revealing new landscapes? 

And I now realize, reading what I have written so far, that I cannot write 
about Kondek... 

It seems to me to be clumsy, inadequate to Kondek's complex, multi-layered 
nature. I thought about this for a moment before I sat down to write... it 
seemed to me absurd to use Swedish or English when writing about Kondek, 
on the other hand, the Polish which I grew up with often used terms such as 
courage and straightforwardness when describing righteousness, which for 
me was often a denial of the courage and simplicity which Kondek in my eyes 
represented. 

Maybe I'll try again - but to now finish what I started, though I feel like I'm 
polishing a diamond with an axe... Kondek is a hero to me - if I'd so openly 
called him this he would never have forgiven me, and therefore I never did 
dare. His "socialist holes" in the pavement still accompany me every day, his 
contempt mingled with irony, for "the powers that be" also. 

He finally gained recognition in Israel, included among the Righteous among 
the Nations of the World - it seems to me that this had significance for him. 
Maybe it was adequate appreciation for what he did when particular actions. 
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and not opinions, views or promises mattered. 


But how can one write adequately about the whole complex, colorful and 
brave personality of Kondek? 

We often drove at that time to Kazimierz on the Vistula - Kazimierz was my 
favorite place in the world in those days. Robert and I often to some "den", 
Kondek with Halina to the House of Journalists. 

The House of Journalists was an interesting institution, a bit like a mirror 
image of the whole of contemporary Poland. It was known that the so-called 
"command" often appeared there, but on a daily basis no one really knew 
who the "command" was and whether its authenticity could be identified as 
true. 

In connection with this, a general atmosphere of cautious uncertainty spread 
over the place. Kondek sent me from his room on the third floor with a 
combat mission - to go down to the reception, park myself there and wait for 
the big event. 

After a moment he called, talking in such a way that I could hear him, 
standing a meter from the phone, the lady at the front desk tenderly pressing 
the phone to her ear. He asked: - "How are things with you down there at the 
BOTTOM?" 

After a minute or two Kondek appeared personally and asked the 
receptionist, who was still showing signs of panic - 1 called you a moment ago. 
I just wanted to ask about the weather. 

Pa wet Rogalski 
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Halina 


"On this day, Wacek's people didn't show up. They came the next day, five 
minutes after the curfew. When the bell rang and I opened the door, instead 
of "people" on the threshold stood a couple of kids - a boy and a girl. Kondek 
and Halina. They came for one night and were there for the whole year. Their 
arrival heralded a new mess, and I was prepared for it, but for the typhoon, 
tornado and all the other hurricanes of the world in the person of Kondek, I 
could not have been prepared. The eighteen year old, thin as an asparagus 
boy, with a pale, even greenish face, did not arouse any hunches or suspicions 
in me. I could not see his eyes which were hidden behind his glasses. If I could 
have seen those twinkling, merry flames which I encountered later, no, 
Kondek's supposedly timid and apologetic smiles would not have been able to 
deceive me. 

Halina was 16, a small childish figure, dark hair and a pair of huge blue eyes 
staring sensibly and seriously. That's just how she was, sensible and serious - 
a complete contrast to Kondek." 

Halina Rozwadowska , 

Wspomnienia wazne i niewazne (Important and unimportant memories), 

MON, Warsaw, 1966, Pp. 251, 252 
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In the introduction to the book the author writes, amongst other things: 

I have read publications and memoirs presenting Poles as fanatical anti- 
Semites whose "racist ideology is suckled from their mother’s milk” . 
Unfortunately, the majority of these published facts were true. Yet this 
picture represents merely one side of the reality of the occupation. 

Alongside the human scum, there were also thousands who risked their lives 
to help, those who were punished with the severest Nazi sentences for their 
patriotic stance. And this is the other side of this contemptible occupation. 
Unfortunately, the number of publications presenting such Poles' actions, 
so worthy of respect and remembrance, is disproportionately low. 

Indeed, the memoirs of Konrad Swierczynski describe those normal people, 
Jews and Aryans, trying to survive the hell of the occupation. They fought 
a daily battle to smuggle goods into the ghetto, without which life wasn't 
possible, and on the other hand, they smuggled Jews. They did this in 
situations requiring heroism and courage, and were up against the cruelest 
Police apparatus in the world. There was a popular saying in the ghetto at 
that time, that after the war they should put up a monument to the Unknown 
Smuggler. Because indeed many of them were killed. How can we value such 
righteousness? On what scale should we weigh it? 
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